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Meeting All Emergencies 


beeause of lack of water and feed will still get 


HE cooperative planning of American farm- 

ers to fit production to demand is being tested 
by three major emergencies this year. Will the 
program prove flexible enough to meet all three? 

Out west, farmers are worrying about too much 
sunshine and not enough rain. Down south on 
the other hand, farmers are concerned bevause 
of unusually favorable weather. The problem there 
for the AAA is to help farmers control production 
so they will not be ruined by enormous surpluses. 

In the middle-west, reserves of grain are larger 
than usual, and the damage to small grain crops 
may not result in any marked general shortage. 
Pasture and hay crops, however, have been heavily 
reduced. The corn is holding up well in most sec- 
tions, and, with normal rain and temperature later 
in the season, can produce average yields over most 
of the corn belt. 

In the northwestern states, already badly dam- 
aged by drouth in recent years, the dry weather 
has done enormous damage. Over wide areas, 
almost complete crop failure is certain. 


HAT can be done, and what is being done, 
under the agricultural adjustment aet, to meet 
these differing needs? 

In the south, the production control plan is 
being pushed with vigor. Cotton farmers are 
cooperating to hold the 1934 crop within market- 
able limits. The danger in the south is that un- 
usually favorable weather may result in abnormally 
heavy yields per acre. 

In the corn belt, the need is to get more forage 
crops for livestock, while preventing any over- 
production of corn that would ruin the corn pro- 
ducer. The thirteen million acres of corn land rent- 
ed by the government have been held as a reserve, 
to be kept out of production entirely if crops were 
good, or to be thrown into production if crops were 
bad. Now this reserve is being thrown into use, 
with farmers permitted to pasture stock on con- 
tracted acres, to cut forage from these acres, or to 
seed emergency forage crops except corn fodder. 
Restrictions on planting on the balance of the farm 
have been lifted to permit planting of forage crops 
and corn fodder also, provided corn planting for 
this purpose is delayed, so that fodder and not 
grain will result. Official planting dates for corn 
fodder for different counties are being given out. 

In addition, millions of dollars are coming to 
corn belt farmers from wheat and corn-hog adjust- 
ment checks. Iowa corn-hog farmers will have re- 
ceived between three and four million dollars on 
early pay contracts by the middle of this month. 

In the real drouth area, in the western edge 
of the corn belt and the northern part of the 
western wheat belt, relief is taking a number of 
forms. The most important of these, in many 
ways, is the drouth insurance provided by the 
adjustment programs. Many farmers who will 
have no crops of wheat or corn this year will 
receive benefit checks on both crops. Many farm- 
ers who have been forced to sacrifice light hogs 





5 
their federal bonuses on their hog quotas. 


In addition to the above, the Emergency Re- 
lief Corporation is cooperating with the AAA in 
buying more than a million head of cattle in the 
drouth districts, to be eanned for the use of the 
unemployed. Feed is being shipped in to main- 
tain work stock and seed stock. 


OST farmers have thought of the agricul- 

tural adjustment act as authorizing pro- 
grams that would only fit good years and bumper 
crops. The fact is that the act has a sufficient 
amount of flexibility to make it of major assistanee 
in a drouth year. More than that, it is sufficiently 
flexible to meet a threatened overproduction in 
one section, a situation where possible overprodue- 
tion of one crop is balanced by shortage of others, 
and a situation in a third section where all crops 
are failures or near-failures. 

It is quite clear that the complicated situation 
this year makes the greatest demands on any pro- 
gram that could be made. Consider fora moment 
what would be happening if the United States 
were operating on the pre-1933 basis. 

Under the old method of permitting complete 
anarchy in production, we would now be facing 
enormous overproduction and consequent losses in 
farm income in the south. In the corn belt, we 
would have the present shortage in forage crops, 
but without the federal cheeks to cooperators and 
without the use of contracted acres as a drouth 
reserve. In the drouth belt in the northwest, we 
would have misery unrelieved except by the piece- 
meal and inadequate relief methods of the past. 

Instead, we will have fair prices for the south 
and effective emergency action on forage crops in 
the middle-west, with tremendous benefits from 
federal checks to cooperators. In drouth districts, 
federal adjustment checks, plus federal buying of 
eattle, plus feed, plus direct aid of many kinds, are 
doing what can be done to mitigate disaster. 


AN ean not control the weather. Rain or 

drouth comes to us whether we plan or not. 
What we ean do is to devise and use plans that 
will enable us to make the best. of whatever situa- 
tion the season brings. 

The farmers of the United States may well 
congratulate themselves that they have worked 
out and are using a program that can help to meet 
the menace of both underproduction and over- 
production, of surpluses and of drouth. 

The program is far from perfect yet. We need 
to make it work faster, operate more smoothly, and 
distribute benefits more rapidly. 

Yet, without it, complete disaster from widely 
differing causes would be overtaking the farmers 
of the south, the corn belt and the west. As it is, 
the south will hold down production; the drouth 
stricken west will be aided, and the corn belt will 
receive a much bigger cash farm income than it 
secured in the bumper crop year of 1932. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


“MAKING ANY MONEY ON YOQUR HOGS THIS YEAR?” 


oe 


“SURE AM, JOE, I'VE CUT HAULING COSTS WITH MY 
NEW FORD V-8 TRUCK” 


“HOw’D you happen to buy a 
new truck?” 

“Well, you see I figured the 
less I paid to haul my hogs to 
market, the more I’d clear on 
"em. My old truck was too slow 
and took too much gas. So I 
turned it in on a New Ford V-8 
Truck.” 

“What kind of gas mileage 
are you getting?” 

“Same as a ‘four.’ This V-8 
just divides the gas into 
smaller parts.” 

“Yeh... but J’ll bet tt cost 
you_plenty.” 

“Say, Joe, that’s one reason 
I bought a Ford. It cost me less 
than what the dealer figured it 
would take to fix up my old 
truck. You see, Ford truck 
prices didn’t go up like others 
did. Fact is, the delivered prices 
came down a while back. 





Besides, that full-floating rear 
axle sounded good to me. And 
that special V-8 truck engine, 
too. I'll bet you didn’t know 
that you can get a practically 
new factory-reconditioned en- 
gine put in after thousands of 
miles for less than the cost of 
overhauling the old one.” 

“That’s something new, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir! You can’t get that 
kind of a deal with any other 
truck I know of. And believe 
me, that’s something to think 
about before you buy a new 
truck!” 

“It sure is! Say... maybe 
I’d clear more money on my 
hogs if I bought a new truck 
too. Let’s go over and see the 
Ford dealer and take a good 
look at this New Ford V-8 
Truck.” 


THESE FEATURES PROVE IT’S A REAL TRUCK 


New full-floating rear axle. Full 
weight of truck and load carried on 
housings. Axle shaft left free to 
drive the wheels. 

Special 80-horsepower V-8 truck 
engine. New heavy-duty copper-lead 
connecting-rod bearings. New dual 
carburetion. New truck-type cylin- 
der heads and newly designed com- 
bustion chamber. Exhaust valve seat 





inserts. Full-length water-jackets. 
Semi-elliptic rear springs, shackled 
at both ends. Full torque-tube 
drive. Safe, long-wearing brakes. 
Trouble-free clutch and four-speed 
transmission. 

Body types for practically every 
hauling and delivery need. Three 
wheelbases — 112-inch (Commercial 
Car), 131%4-inch, 157-inch. 





FORD V:8 TRUCKS 


We have several booklets on the New Ford V-8 Truck, including description 
of the Ford Engine Exchange Service (whereby you can trade your present 
Ford engine for a factory-reconditioned engine at small cost). These book- 
lets are free on request. Use coupon for convenience. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 3666, Schaeffer Road, Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, free booklets, on New 
Ford V-8 Truck, including Ford Engine Exchange Service. 
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Two Chicken Thieves 


Wilson Heasley, who lives near 
Vermilion, S. D., was surprised early 
in May when he went out to his poul- 
try house and discovered that some 
one had stolen twenty-three chick- 
ens. He immediately got in touch 
with Sheriff William Russell and 
told him his suspicions, and it wasn’t 
long until the sheriff discovered auto 
tracks that gave him a clue as to 
who the thieves might be. 

Likewise, it was discovered that a 
piece of the rear of the automobile 
had been jerked off when the thieves 
left the premises, and by looking for 
a car that was short a bumper, the 
sheriff soon picked up Earl and Car- 
rol Anderson, and charged them with 
the theft. They confessed, and as a 
result of the confession, Judge R. B. 
Tripp sent them to the state peni- 
tentiary at Sioux Falls for a year 
each. 

Since Mr. Heasley is a Service Bu- 


reau member, a reward has been paid 


him for his good work in rounding 
up the thieves. 


To Get Cash Out of Bonds 


How much cash does the farmer or 
his creditor get if they have to sell 
the government guaranteed bonds 
they now receive from the federal 
land bank or the land bank commis- 
sioner when the farmer’s indebted- 
ness is refinanced? 

Governor W. I. Myers, of the Farm 
Credit Administration, gives the fol- 
lowing answer to this question: 

“The 3% per cent bonds of the 
Federa! Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
now selling above par, are listed 
along with United States government 
bonds on the New York stock ex- 
change and other investment mar- 
kets, and the charges for selling them 
should not be in excess of those 
made on government bonds. 

“Banks and securities dealers usu- 
ally charge a commission of from 
1-32 to 1-8 of one per cent. Thus, the 
usual charge for selling a $1,000 bond 
is from 31.25 cents to $1.25, in addi- 
tion to delivery charges. Where the 
bonds sold are in smaller denomina- 
tions, the fee charged for selling will 
be greater in proportion. 

“Ordinarily, however, holders of 
the bonds are able to sell them ata 
very small total cost, usually not ex- 
ceeding $1.25 to $2.50 on a $1,000 
bond. If the 3% per cent bonds are 
selling above par, as they now are, 
this margin above par should be suf- 
ficient, or more than sufficient, to 
offset the cost of selling, so that 
the farmer will get very nearly $1,000 


in cash, or sometimes more, for q 
$1,000 bond. 

“In any case, the price of the bonds 
does not alter the amount of the 
farmer’s loan. When the farmer ob.- 
tains a loan, he is not borrowing 
more than 100 cents on the dollar, 
and he does not have to repay more 
than 100 cents on the dollar. 

“Very few instances of exorbitant 
charges for selling bonds have been 
noted, and a few cases where farm- 
ers and their creditors were charged 
as much as $5 on $100 for selling 
bonds are outrageous. Precautions 
have been taken to prevent the recur. 
rence of such charges.” 


Doing a Real Job 


Local conciliation boards in many 
Iowa counties are handling many a 
job to a successful conclusion, ac- 
cording to reports from the Iowa 
Farm Debt Advisory Council. Start- 
ing late in the spring, these boards, 
without any experience, have tackled 
some almost hopeless cases, manag- 
ing to make adjustments which have 
saved farm homes and given farmers 
a chance to carry on. 

A county board is selected for each 
county. If you have trouble reaching 
a decision with debtors as to how to 
allocate the funds received from the 
government loan agencies, get in 
touch with your county board and 
let it investigate your case. If you 
can not find any one who knows the 
names of the members of your local 
board, Merritt Greene, State House, 
Des Moines, Iowa, will be glad to 
advise you. 


Bots and Worms in Horses 


A Mitchell county, Iowa, subscriber 
writes: “Please advise me how to 
treat horses for bots and worms.” 

The best treatment for bots in 
horses is to give a dose of six drams 
of carbon disulphide in a capsule 
after the horse has fasted for twelve 
hours. This must be given without 
breaking the capsule, and preferably 
in the winter months, when the bots 
are still living in the stomach of the 
horse. 

There are several kinds of worms, 
and the treatment varies according 
to the variety present, but a general 
treatment that is effective against 
many of them is made by pulverizing 
one pound of tobacco leaves and mikx- 
ing it with one pound of linseed oil 
meal. Place one tablespoon of this 
mixture on the feed morning and 
night for a week and then stop for a 
week and repeat the same course 
once more. 





cellent booklets put out by manufac 
to our subscribers at no charge: 


O The Truth About Lye 

| © Make More Money With Horses 

and Mules 

| © Talks on Turkey Diseases 

; O First Aid to Baby Chicks 

| © Meeting Your Electrical Require- 

| ments 

| (Farm Sanitation 

O Vacation Literature 

} Short Cuts to Power Trans- 
mission 

O Vaccination Simplified 


| Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Town 





Things You Want to Know 


| 
Many farmers make a specialty 
| stations for bulletins along lines that interest them. These collections 
| of bulletins are often among the most important of a farmer’s tools. | 
| It will pay to supplement these station bulletins with some of the ex- 
| ‘turers in their special fields. Here 
| is a list of titles of booklets prepared by such companies and available 
| 


Check the booklet you want, w 
clip and mail to Free Booklet Department, Wallaces’ Farmer and iowa | 


of sending to various experiment | 


O Calf Feeding 

O Solve Your Water Problems 

O Balanced Power and Light Plant 
Equipment 

1 A Better Way to an Old Task 

[] 32-Volt Home Radio 

{1 Chick Pointers 

0 Poultry Diseases, Prevention and 
Treatment 

1 How to Treat Coccidiosis 

] Prevention of Pox, Canker and 

Roup 
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WALLACE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 


Published every other Saturday, at 
1912 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Copyright, 1334. the Wallace Pub- 
lishing Company. All persons are warned 
against reproducing any part of the con- 
tents of this paper without giving credit 
by adding: ‘‘From Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Snbseription price, postpaid, $1.00 for 
bi-weekly. Canadian subscrip- 
tion, 4.50; other foreign countries, 
$2.50 for two years. 
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Contract Acres Aid in Drouth 


Rented Land Will Provide Extra Feed for Livestock 


HE shortage of pasture, hay and forage 

crops, resulting from the drouth, is be- 

ing met by a diversified attack by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
farmers allied with it. 

In many sections, immediate help has al- 
ready been given by the release of 20,000,000 
contracted wheat and corn acres for use as 
pasture and forage. 

These acres were rented by the government, 
to be held completely out of production in 
ease of bumper crops, but to be available for 
use in case any natural disaster cut down 
yields on other land. 

Now these contracted aeres, many of them 
with pasture and forage crops in fair condi- 
tion and ready for stock feed, have been re- 
leased for pasture, hay and forage purposes. 
Use of these acres for emergeney crops, with 
the exception of corn fodder and grain sor- 
ehums, is permitted. 

On the non-contracted acres, restrictions on 
forage erops have been lifted so that emer- 
geney crops of any kind may be planted. Corn 
may be planted for fodder, the only restric- 
tion being that planting be delayed until pre- 
scribed dates, in order to be sure the corn will 
not mature for grain. 

Shortage of livestock feed is the major re- 
sult of the drouth thus far. No reduction 
program in these crops was undertaken this 
year. In facet, instead of reducing the volume 
of such feed, the control program actually 
prevented the plowing up of millions of acres 
of forage crops and pasture. Because of the 
control program, farmers have several ‘million 
more acres of feed than would have been 
available without it. 


No Wheat Shortage in Sight 


There is still no prospect of a wheat short- 
age. The most pessimistie estimates to date in- 
dicate a total wheat crop of over 540,000,000 
bushels, or considerably more than last year. 
With a carry-over of 260,000,000 bushels of 
the old crop, the United States will have a 
total of around 800,000,000 bushels. Sinee 
domestic consumption during the current 
year was only 630,000,000, we still have a 
margin of 170,000,000 bushels over actual 
needs. 

The eorn crop depends, as always, on rain- 
fall and temperature from late June on to 
early August. No predictions on corn yield 
ean be made yet. Corn stocks at terminals 
and on farms are large. 

Of the 20,000,000 aeres of corn and wheat 
land rented to the government, a considerable 
pereentage was left in pasture and forage 
crops, which are now available. In some coun- 
ties of western Iowa, almost one-half of the 
contracted acreage was in sweet clover. Nor- 
mally, this would have been plowed under, 
but it is available for livestock feed now. 

In other sections, a good deal of the con- 
tracted acreage was in other pasture or was 
seeded to pasture or to green manure crops 
early this year. All this land, which ordi- 
narily would have been in grain, is now avail- 
able for pasture or forage. 

_ Benefit payments, of course, are aiding the 
farmers in many sections and will be of more 
help as these payments increase in volume. 

_ These benefit payments are serving as crop 
Insurance in districts where crops are so badly 
hurt that otherwise farmers would have no 











With Cash and Feed 


Federal action is helping farmers in the 
drouth districts with cash and feed: 


1—Twenty million acres of contracted 
wheat and corn land, rented by the gov- 
ernment, so that they could either be held 
completely out of production in a good 
year or thrown back into limited use in a 
drouth year, have been released for use as 
pasture and forage. 


2—Wheat and corn-hog benefit pay- 
ments are providing crop insurance for 
some and additions to incomes for other 
farmers. In Iowa, thru June 1, corn-hog 
checks totaling $2,345,988 were divided 
among 55 counties. By the time this issue 
of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead reaches its readers, the total will be 
close to $3,000,000. A number of counties 
have completed their revision of the regu- 
lar contracts. 

3—More feed is being provided by the 
huge stocks of sealed corn, in Iowa and 
other corn belt states, these stocks being 
released from seal on a partial payment 
plan. Farmers should consult their local 
county warehouse board for details. 

4—In the worst drouth districts in the 
northwest, federal purchases of thin cat- 
tle, and federal action to supply feed for 
stock held on farms, are aiding sufferers. 








income at all. Even in districts that are still 
only moderately affected by the drouth, the 
farmers are looking upon the certain benefit 
payments as a fine insurance against possible 
future damage. 

In the corn-hoge area, where the drouth 
damage is much lighter than in the wheat 
and range country, benefit payments are not 
only compensating farmers for injury done 
to their crops, but are enabling them to pur- 
chase feed and hold back their livestock from 
market. So much thin stuff is being sent 
to the markets now from the drouth areas, 
that prices are being cut down. Those farm- 
ers who are enabled to hold their cattle and 
hogs and put a little finish on them will 
profit once the flood of drouth stock is dis- 
posed of. 

In lowa and other corn belt states, a large 
amount of corn stored on farms under gov- 
ernment seal is being released, on a partial 
payment plan, to help out on the feed short- 
age. Without the corn loan program, much 
of this corn would have been sold at 15 cents 
last winter, and would now be shipped back 
into the feeding areas at 50 or 60 cents. 

The federal relief program is providing 
feed for stock in dry areas, funds for well 
digging, and for purchase of cattle in the 
worst drouth districts where stock faces death 
by starvation unless aid is given. 

While prices have not been finally set, the 
prospect is that more than one million head 
will be bought in the worst sections, at the 
following scale: Cattle over two years of 
age, $6 to $14 per head; one to two years, 
$5 to $10; under one year, $1 to $5. 


Sueh purehases are subject to liens on eat- 
tle. Further aid, ear-marked for the farmer 
regardless of liens, is in the form of benefit 
payments on the beef program. A farmer 
agreeing to join in the cattle program may 
get a benefit payment (in addition to the 
price listed above) as follows: Cattle over 
two years, $6 per head; one to two years, $5 
per head; under one year, $3 per head. 

Cattle purchased will be eanned for un- 
employed relief, or held to restock farms. 
Cattle so emaciated as to be unfit for food 
will be slaughtered on farms and destroyed 

This program will not only aid the drouth 
districts, but will help farmers in Iowa and 
other states outside the worst drouth area by 
reducing the flow of thin stuff to market. 

The determination of the AAA to use all 
its powers to save farmers from the worst 
effects of crop failure by drouth was indi- 
cated by a statement by Chester C. Davis, 
AAA administrator. Mr. Davis said: 

‘‘Leaving the farmer to the merey of the 
drouth is just as bad as leaving him to the 
merey of surpluses. It is ‘laissez faire’ in its 
crudest, cruelest form. 

‘The effectiveness of the agricultural ad- 
justment program in meeting a situation like 
the drouth may be summarized as follows: 

‘*First, it has emphasized from its ineep- 
tion the urgency of getting from grain erops 
into grass, which is the best protection against 
wind erosion (dust storms) and for proper 
land utilization to take submarginal areas 
out of production of useless surpluses and 
put them into forests, reserves and pastures, 
which conserve the water resources. 


Assures Subsistence Income 


‘*Seeond, because the benefit payments are 
based on average past production and hence 
are not decreased by crop failure, it assures 
cooperating farmers at least a subsistence in- 
come, with an opportunity for renewed pro- 
duction next year. Hence, the payments are 
crop income insurance for the farmer and in- 
surance of the future productivity of regions 
which might be depopulated by drouth, pre- 
venting recovery of production for years to 
come. 

‘‘It balanees and assures the future food 
supplies of the nation. In this sense, the pro- 
gram happens now in the drouth areas to be, 
on a long-time basis, the opposite of curtail- 
ment, for it assures continued production up 
to the national needs. 

‘*Third, it sets up the machinery for quick 
action to buy and utilize large accumulated 
surpluses of beef and dairy animals or pigs 
which would perish with great losses, if such 
machinery did not exist. 

‘‘Fourth, it makes it possible to avert for 
the farmer one of the greatest catastrophes 
that can happen to him. That is the neces- 
sity to take low surplus prices for world crops, 
when there is little crop to sell, even at the 
ruinous price. ... 

‘The AAA will go ahead on the lines it 
has planned, adjusting its programs to the 
emergencies that arise, and striving to do 
whatever it ean to protect farmers from the 
worst series of emergencies they have ever 
faced. Reliance on calamity is no substitute 
for conscious planning and preparation to 
meet whatever problems arise to face the 
farmers of this country.”’ 
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June 9, 1934 


EDITORIALS 


N ANY long-time pro- 

cram, we need to go 
back from time to time 
and see what our gains 
or losses have been. It 
is sometimes hard to see the real trend from 
day to day or from week to week, but over a 
year it is clear enough whether we are going 
up or down. 

For that reason, we are reprinting below 
the federal estimates on monthly cash income 
from sales of farm products for the two years 
ending May 1, 1934. In the second column. 
the monthly figures include not only cash 
received from sales on the market, but also 
federal benefit and rental payments. In the 
previous year, of course, there were no fed- 
eral payments of this type. 

1932-33 
May, $ 357,000,000 


Cash Farm 
Income Over 
Two Years 


1933-34 
May, $ 425,000,000 


June, 288,000,000 June, 423,000,000 
July, 301,000,000 July, 489,000,000 
Aug., 324,000,000 Aug., 411,000,000 
Sept., 391,000,000 Sept., 544,000,000 
Oct., 422,000,000 Oct.., 607,000,000 
Nov., 377,000,000 Nov., 516,000,000 
Dec., 335,000,000 Dee., 427,000,000 
Jan., 344,000,000 Jan., 484,000,000 
Feb., 254,000,000 Feb., 413,000,000 
Mar., 275,000,000 Mar., 417,000,000 
April, 311,000,000 April, 388,000,000 


Tot., $3,979,000,000 Tot.,. $5,544,000,000 


Of the total of $5,544,000,000, federal rental 
and benefit payments amounted to $262,000, 
000. Around $104,000,000 of this has been 
paid out since January 1, 1934. 

In the first four months of 1934, the in- 
creases over the year before were especially 
pronounced. The total gain amounted to 
$1,702,000,000, or an increase of 44 per cent 
over the same months of 1933. While income 
from crops showed the biggest gains, meat 
animals brought in $344,000,000, as against 
$276,000,000 a vear ago, and dairy products 
brought $329,000,000, as against $279,000,000. 

For the next few months, we are not likely 
to see as great an increase over the period 
twelve months earlier. While the May figures 
are not completed yet, the advance estimate 
of market sales puts them around $425,000,000 
or the same as last year. Benefit payments 
will raise this somewhat, of course. 

From now on, however, the New Deal will 
be competing with its own record. Last year, 
up until the middle of July, the monetary 
policy of the administration started an up- 
ward movement of prices that swelled to a 
minor speculative boom and pushed prices of 
wheat, corn and hogs higher for the moment 
than the supply and demand situation war- 
ranted. 

For this reason, we do not look for much 
of a gain in May, June and July figures over 
1933, when market prices only are considered. 
Benefit payments, however, should put the 
total cash receipts of farmers considerably 
ahead of even the boom period of last year. 


Drouth Loss ORN belt farmers feel 
Is Lighter these days as if they 
were getting too much 
In Iowa worry and too much 
work all at the same 
time. This is always a busy period, but this 


year there is more work and more different 
kinds of work than ever before. 

All over the corn belt, farmers are fighting 
drouth. In some places, wells are dry and 
water is being hauled for stock. Emergency 
crops are being put in to replace poor stands 
of oats or wheat. 

On the southern edge of the corn belt, the 
chinch bug invasion is starting. Farmers are 
planting soybeans, buckwheat and sunflowers 


, 


instead of corn or oats, in an effort to get 
crops the bugs won’t eat. Barriers to keep 
the bugs out of corn fields are being built 
and oil spread along the top. 

In addition to all this and to the regular 
June work, a good many are laboring with 
the final revision of corn-hog contracts. On 
some farms, benefit payments are needed to 
buy seed for emergency crops and to get feed 
for livestock, as well as to buy goods for the 
farm family. 

With all this, the average farmer in Iowa 
and in the area of the best corn belt land 
around Iowa, is apt to think he is a victim of 
hard luck until he talks to some one who has 
come back from the western edge of the corn 
belt or from the northwestern wheat belt. 
There, small grain in many places was blown 
out by the winds; what was left has been 
burned up by high May temperatures. There 
is no feed. Livestock is being forced to market 
in poor condition. Wells are dry. Multiply 
the worst conditions in Iowa by ten and you 
get some idea of the terror of the drouth in 
sections farther west. 

In Iowa, we still remember that we never 
have had a crop failure, and we doubt if his- 
tory will be upset this year. Last year, when 
other states got into trouble, we suffered some, 
but we got a corn erop only a little under 
average. It is a misfortune to have short pas- 
tures, short hay crops, and reduced yields of 
small grain, but if the corn crop comes thru 
it will make up for minor losses in other 
fields. 

The bright spot in the drouth picture is the 
fact that the adjustment programs in wheat 
and corn and hogs provide benefit payments 
for farmers in drouth areas who otherwise 
would get nothing from erops or livestock this 
year. In addition, the federal government is 
acting promptly in many districts to provide 
funds for seeding of emergency crops, to buy 
cattle, and to supply feed for work stock. 

The drouth drains the energy and courage 
of every farm family. Even if no actual dam- 
age had resulted, the fear of drouth takes its 
own toll. But before Iowa farm people feel 
too sorry for themselves, they had better count 
up their assets. Ask the farmers from the 
Dakotas and western Nebraska and Kansas, 
and they'll tell you that Iowa doesn’t yet 
know what real dry weather is. 


Revising - MANY counties, the 

corn-hog committees 
Corn-Hog have finished the job of 
Contracts trimming down the fig- 


ures in the contracts to 
fit the figures in the official quotas. On the 
whole, the final revision has been less diffi- 
eult than many farmers feared when the 
quotas were announced. 

Some of the early fears of the county com- 
mittees were the result of the impression that 
the figures in all contracts would have to be 
sealed down. For Iowa as a whole, however, 
it turned out that less than 20 per cent of the 
contracts had to be revised. Contracts where 
the figures were conservative and adequate 
evidence was furnished were changed little, 
if at all. 

As Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
warned corn-hog farmers some time ago, there 
was in some contracts a good deal of over- 
statement on 1932 hogs. It is easy to see how 
this happened. Farmers who relied on mem- 
ory rather than detailed records were more 
apt to be accurate about the 1933 erop than 
the 19382 crop. Even for farmers who kept 
records, there was some difficulty in figuring 
out positively whether certain sales in the 
early fall of 1932 were from spring pigs of 
1932 or late fall pigs of 1931. 

County and township committees, as they 
dug into the contracts, found a number of 


honest mistakes of this kind that trimmed 
down the 1932 hog numbers considerably. A 
good many committeemen, to their own sur- 
prise, found that a careful scrutiny of their 
own contracts uncovered some errors of the 
same kind. 

Mistakes on pig numbers were frequent 
with big operators who bought feeders in 
addition to raising pigs. Sometimes feeder 
pigs were included by accident in the total. 
Often there was confusion between late fall 
pigs of 1931 and early spring pigs of 1932. 
As corrections were made in these contracts, 
county committees found the task of revision 
made much easier than they had expected. 

It should be said again that a high percent- 
age of the overstatements in the contracts 
were honest errors. Repeatedly, farmers 
found mistakes in their own contracts after 
they had been warned what to look for. There 
were a few cases where farmers had listened 
to newspapers and dealers who told them: 
‘‘This is a grab for easy money; get all you 
ean,’’ and had deliberately turned in swollen 
figures on the mistaken theory that everybody 
else was doing it and that no real check-up 
would be made on the figures. 

Some farmers have been dubious about the 
accuracy of county and state quotas on hogs, 
and on that account have been reluctant to 
revise their contracts to fit these quotas. Part 
of this feeling is due to the difference between 
the early tentative quotas for the counties 
and the final quotas. There has also been an 
impression in some quarters that the quotas 
were based largely on assessors’ reports, and 
some signers have been confident in asserting 
that assessors’ reports were out of line with 
the real facts. 

The fact is that both state and county quo 
tas are based on reports from a number of 
sourees, of which the most important was the 
information supplied by farmers themselves 
in their contracts. To get a state quota, we 
had the figures of receipts from different 
points at all packing plants. Home slaughter 
figures given in the contracts were used. 

County quotas were harder to get. The early 
and tentative quotas given out, so that early 
payment contracts could be handled, were 
based on incomplete federal livestock esti- 
mates. These early quotas were recognized as 
far from satisfactory, and were used merely 
as a rough check on the early payment con- 
tract figures. The final quotas made use of a 
great deal of additional information, particu- 
larly that supplied in the contracts themselves 

When farmers from the corn belt states 
drew up this reduction program, they realized 
that the establishment of conservative quotas 
was vital to the success of the program. Their 
orders to the statisticians were to use all pos- 
sible sources of information, to be fair to all 
producers, but, above all, to be sure that 
swollen estimates were not allowed to go thru. 

Every farmer is bound to realize how im- 
portant this is. Suppose a quota was allowed 
a district that really was 10 per cent over 
actual production, and that the reduction un- 
der this quota for the district averaged 15 per 
cent. This would amount to no more than 4 
net reduction of 6.5 per cent under the actual 
production of previous years. Plainly, 5? 
small a reduction would be of no value. 

To make the program succeed, there must 
be actual reduction, not merely a paper redue- 
tion. Farmers who really want to get Tre 
sults from the program should be the most 
eager to see all the water squeezed out of con- 
tracts that contain overstatements. There 'S 
no point in kidding ourselves with swollen 
quotas or swollen contracts. 

By the time this issue reaches our readers, 
probably a majority of Iowa counties will 
have completed their revision and will have 
contracts ready or almost ready to send in for 
payment. We hope that the remaining coun- 
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ties will push the work and clean up their 
contracts in the next week. 

The difficulties of getting final revisions 
sometimes seem great. These difficulties will 
be more pronounced in some of the border 
states than in Iowa. Yet the work must be 
done. Unless we do complete these contracts 
and prove to ourselves and to the rest of the 
United States that farmers can and will co- 
operate effectively, the enemies of any effec- 
tive farm policy will tear down not only the 
AAA program, but any other program that 
may be presented. 

The corn-hog farmers have everything at 
stake. The enormous cash benefits payable 
to cooperators wait upon the completion of 
the campaign. Upon the outcome depends also 
the supply and the price of hogs and eorn for 
the following year. But, more important than 
either is the fact that, in the eyes of the 
nation, the farmers’ ability to cooperate to 
help themselves is being tested out. 

If this program fails, those foes of the farm 
who are already complaining that other class- 
es are being ‘‘bled white to pay benefits to 
farmers’’ will tear this or any other farm 
program to pieces and try to swing the nation 
back to the old policy of adjusting production 
by starving farmers out. 

In every township where farmers are try- 
ing to bring their contracts into line with the 
quotas, they are also determining what the 
cash benefits for corn-hog farmers will be, 
what the price of corn and hogs will be, and 
whether agriculture may go forward hope- 
fully on the upward track or be foreed back 
into the agony and chaos of 1932. 

The majority of lowa corn and hog farmers 
have made their decision. We hope and trust 
that the rest of the eorn-hog producers in 
Iowa and in the corn belt will follow their 
example. 


nia HE prices of the 

things we buy have 
gone up so fast that we 
are really poorer than 
in March of 1933.”’ 

Have you heard any of your neighbors say 
that? Very frequently, when a man has some- 
thing to sell on a low market, and then has to 
buy goods that are higher than they were a 
year ago, he is inclined to make a statement 
like the one quoted above. 

How much truth is there in the statement? 
Not very much. If you take the price of the 
most depressed farm product and the price of 
the most inflated piece of goods farm families 
buy, you may be able to make a case. But ex- 
tremes don’t prove anything. What we are 
interested in is the average. 

As most of our readers know, the federal 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies collects 
every month, from thousands of farmers and 
retailers, exact figures on what farmers get 
for their products and what they pay for 
eoods they buy. Using these reports, the bu 
reau recently put out a summary of changes 
from March, 1933, to Mareh, 1934. 

In this period, farm product prices ad- 
vaneed 52 per cent, while prices paid by farm- 
ers advanced 20 per cent. 

Some reader may interrupt: ‘‘But I know 
that some goods I buy have gone up more than 
20 per cent. My bills prove it.’’ 

Quite right. Some goods farmers buy have 
cone up more than 20 per cent; some have 
vone up less. The figure of 20 per cent is an 
average of the increases in all products. 

Let’s split up this average on goods farmers 
buy, and see what the changes have been in 
different kinds of goods. In the first group, 
we have commodities bought for family use. 
The cost of commodities in this group has in- 
creased 22 per cent. The items that make up 
this group are food, up 25 per cent; clothing, 
up 29 per cent; operating expenses, up 9 per 
cent; furniture and furnishings, up 15 per 
cent; building materials for house, up 25 per 
cent. 


The Cost of 
Goods That 
Farmers Buy 


In the second main division are commodities 
bought for use on the farm. This group has 
inereased 18 per cent. The items included are 
feed, up 47 per cent; farm machinery, up 5 
per cent; fertilizer, up 14 per cent; building 
materials for other than house, up 24 per 
cent; equipment and supplies, up 8 per cent, 
and seed, up 40 per cent. 

‘Remember that some of these increased 
costs reflect the increase in farm product 
prices themselves. Food, feed and seed have 
an average increase of 37 per cent, or more 
than the average of non-agricultural com- 
modities. 








Freedom’s Pains 


Farmers who become discouraged over 
the delays, arguments and compromises 
in the adjustment program should remem- 


ber that these things accompany economic 
freedom. 


A slave doesn’t have to worry about 
planning or sign-ups or cooperation. He 
does what he’s told. 


The subject of an absolute monarch 
doesn’t have to vote or debate issues or 
argue about tax expenditures. He does 
what he’s told. 


When men achieve some degree of po- 
litical and economic freedom, they find 
they must substitute for the old orders 
from above some new orders worked out 
cooperatively by themselves. 


If nobody plans and if no orders are 
issued, we have anarchy and chaos. If a 
man or a group plans and orders, we have 
a dictator or an oligarchy. If the people 
themselves work out their own plans 
and give themselves their own orders in 
accordance with those plans, we have 
democracy. 


In the past, farmers have taken orders 
from the blind gods of the market; they 
have been lashed to produce to the utmost 
even to their own hurt. 


Now, for the first time, they are trying 
to plan for themselves. They are substi- 
tuting an economic democracy for the old 
anarchy. In so doing, they are finding 
that, while the rewards of freedom are 
great, great also are its responsibilities 
and burdens. 

If we want economic liberty and finan- 
cial independence badly enough, we can 
endure the pains of freedom. If the tasks 
of free men are too hard, we can put our 
necks under the yoke again. 

Farmers are making that choice now as 
they decide whether to complete the co- 
operative corn-hog campaign or to retreat 
into poverty and economic slavery. 








Weather M?* in the corn belt 
In the continued the ree- 


ord of high temperatures 
Corn Belt and low rainfall. Iowa, 


in the first five months 
of 1934, showed a deficiency of 6 inches under 
normal. Previous history shows that the next 
worst. springs, from the drouth standpoint, 
were in 1925, when the deficiency was more 
than 5 inches, and in 1926, when the defi- 
ciency was more than 4 inches. 

The records of these two years show how 
normal weather later in the season ean re- 
store corn yields. The 1925 state average 
yield for Iowa was 43 bushels, and, for 1926, 
39 bushels, or more than the average of the 
past ten years. Spring temperatures in 1925 
and 1926 were not as much in excess of nor- 
mal as this year, however. 

Over the middle-west during May, Iowa 
got a little more than an inch of. rain, as 
against a normal of 4.5 inches; Ohio, Indiana, 
Nebraska and Minnesota were all under an 
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inch; the Dakotas and Montana, already un- 
bearably dry, had only local showers that 
totaled only from four-tenths to eight-tenths 
of an inch. Missouri, however, got more than 
two inches and eastern Kansas got nearly 
three inches, while Wisconsin had nearly two 
inches. 

Temperatures over the middle-west ran 
from 4 degrees above normal in Ohio to 12 
degrees above normal in North Dakota. Illi- 
nois was nearly 7 degrees high; Iowa, 10 de- 
grees above normal; Missouri, nearly 7, and 
Nebraska, 11 degrees. 

In Iowa, rainfall for the month was in the 
form of local showers, which gave some dis- 
tricts as much as 3 inches and left others with 
only a trace of rain. 


Traitors If EVERY good farm- 
To Production - er betraying the prin- 

ciple of production eon- 
Control trol? Is a man who uses 

wood seed, breeds good 
livestock, uses efficient farm machinery, gets 
his farm work done at the right time, and 
secures excellent results in crop yields and 
livestock production a traitor to the adjust- 
ment control program ? 

Some people pretend to think so. They say: 
‘You're trying to cut down production, aren’t 
vou? Well, then, what do you mean by using 
good seed and purebred livestock? If you use 
poor seed, serub stock and half-do your farm 
work all around, you'll reduce production. 
But if you do a good job of farming, you’re 
in danger of producing almost as much as 
usual. What do you mean by it?”’ 

If these people really mean this, they should 
vo on and say: ‘‘ What vou really ought to do 
is to farm like your great-grandfather or his 
great-grandfather. Plow with an iron pointed 
plow with a wooden mold-board ; harrow with 
a bundle of branches; plant your corn with 
a dibble; harvest your small grain with a 
cradle; thresh it out with flails or oxen. Go 
back to razorback hogs and longhorn steers. 
Use wild eattle for a milking herd, and lasso 
a cow when you want to milk.’’ 

All this kind of talk is nonsense, of course. 
There is no conflict between efficiency and 
production control. Without production con- 
trol, unregulated efficiency may hurt farmers 
thru the production of huge surpluses. With 
production control, efficiency means more 
money and less work for the farmer. 

If aiding farmers to produce more effi- 
ciently is a betrayal of the adjustment pro- 
gram, then most corn belt farmers are traitors. 
The man who raises purebred hogs, the man 
who breeds for higher production in milk 
cows, the purebred beef man who tries to raise 
blockier and easier-gaining eattle, the man 
who raises higher-vielding seed corn or oats 
or wheat or barley or a dozen other erops, are 
all traitors. So also is every farmer who, out 
of his years of experience, gives practical 
hints to his younger neighbor on how to do 
his work easier and better. 

It is true that before we had a program of 
production control, the growing efficiency of 
our good farmers was often a curse to farmers 
as a class, in that it caused the production of 
more livestock and more grain than the mar- 
ket wanted. Now, good farming is a benefit, 
not only to the individual who follows sound 
If farm 
efficiency increased as much as 3 or 4 per cent 


practices, but also to all farmers. 


in one year, it would be easy to plan for 
slightly less acreage the following year, and 
so balance production with demand. 

Under production control, the efficient 
farmer works fewer hours and makes more 
money than the inefficient farmer. Without 
production control, they both worked long 
hours and both lost. 

It is possible, of course, to reduce produe- 
tion by working longer hours than ever and 
usine the tools and methods of our great- 
grandfathers. But who is fool enough to want 
to do it? 
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A durable, dust- 
fess, all-weather 
road economi- 
cally constructed 
by means of “soil 
stabilization.” 


CITIZENS 


DESERVE 


GOOD ROAD 


FOLKS of the soil are the Nation’s larg- 
est producers of its wealth. They’re 
heavy taxpayers; able citizens. The sec- 
ondary highways reaching deep into 
their domain are vitally important in 
carrying human needs to market. 

Public officials need no stronger rea- 
sons than these for improving such roads 
—and doing it now. ... Because today 
—thanks to ceaseless study by soil scien- 
tists and road-building experts—good, 
firm, easy-riding, all-weather roads can 
be built at but a fraction of the cost of 
a pavement. 

With Calcium Chloride added as the 
compacting element, local gravel can be 
combined with ordinary soil fines in a 
way that produces a road surface of 
almost brick-like hardness. Proper pro- 
portioning of the materials is the main 
secret. Such a surface is dustless and 
long-wearing. No expensive construction 
machinery is necessary. It’s mostly a 
labor method. Maintenance cost is triv- 
ial, compared to that of keeping dirt or 
loose-gravel roads in shape. 

“Soil stabilization” is the logical solu- 
tion to the problem of economically im- 
proving thousands of miles of roads. 
Hundreds of counties and other commu- 
nities have adopted the method. Steady 
usage in many sections has proved its 
efficiency. Why not urge your own road 
officials to look into it? There’s lots of 
interesting, helpful information in the 
literature which will gladly be sent to 
you and them by writing to any of the 
following members of the CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION: 


THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 
Barberton, Ohio 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 
10 E, 40th Street, New York City 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York City 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


FOR STABILIZING ROAD SURFACES 






Kill or Starve Chinch Bugs 


Prompt Action Against Pest Necessary 


HAT chinch bugs will do a lot 

of damage to corn in southern 
Iowa this year is quite evident, un- 
less something is done. A mild win- 
ter followed by a dry spring has cre- 
ated ideal conditions for the mature 
bugs to live thru the winter and lay 
their eggs in small grain crops. 
These eggs have hatched under ideal 
conditions so the first generation of 
chinch bugs will be extremely nu- 
merous. 

As soon as this first generation 
reaches maturity, which will occur 
some time after the small grain has 
ripened, they will be ready to lay 
eggs for the second brood, which 
will be much more numerous than 
the first brood, and must find its 
principal supply of food in the corn 
crop. 


Don’t Let First Brood Migrate 


The thing to do is to keep the 
first brood enclosed within the grain 
fields, where they can find no feed 
as soon as the grain ripens. The 
more of the first brood of bugs that 
can be kept from migrating from 
the ripening grain fields, while they 
are still immature and _ without 
wings, the more of them can be 
killed or starved to death, and the 
less there will be left to infest the 
corn. 

The thing to do, therefore, is to 
get busy about the tenth to the fif- 
teenth of June, before any of the 
young bugs have left the grain, plow 
a furrow around the field and throw 
the furrow slice away from the 
grain. Whether the dates mentioned 
are correct or not, the important 
fact is that it must be done before 
the bugs begin to leave the grain 
on their way to a corn field or some 
other feeding ground nearby. Then, 
as the bugs begin moving out of the 
grain, they tumble into the plowed 
furrow before getting out of the 
field. 


Don’t Let a Crust Form 


When that happens, drag a two-foot 
log thru the furrow several times a 
day, to keep the soil on the edge 
loose and to kill the bugs in the 
furrow. A young chinch bug can 
not crawl out of a furrow if the soil 
on the side away from the field is 
kept pulverized. However, after a 
rain, a sufficient crust will form on 
top of the loose soil so the bugs can 
crawl over. To overcome this, and 
to make the pulverized soil barrier 
more effective, an oil barrier should 
be run along on top of the furrow 
slice. This barrier must be renewed 
once a day so long as any bugs are 
left in the field. 

If the log is faithfully dragged 
thru the furrow several times a day 
during the migrating period of the 
bugs, and the oil barrier is main- 
tained intact, the great bulk of the 
bugs will be killed or starved to 


death, and few will escape into the 
corn. If all farmers in bug infested 
areas will do a thoro job of this kill- 
ing and starving of the bugs, the 
corn crop will not be greatly dam- 
aged, but if only a small percentage 
of them are willing to go to this ex- 
pense, heavy damage will be done 
to the corn. 

The small grain crop can not be 
saved. If some farmers fail to pre- 
vent the migration of the bugs from 
the small grain, they can still pro- 
tect their corn fields by plowing 
furrows around them or along the 
sides from which the bugs enter. 
It means a lot of work and some 
cash expense for oil, but it will pay 
in sections where the infestation is 
heavy. The matter should be attend- 
ed to on time. If in doubt as to how 
to proceed, consult your county 
agent, who will get instructions from 
Carl C. Drake, state entomologist, 
and his co-workers. 


Soy-Sudan Combination 


A Minnesota farmer who planted 
five acres of soybeans in rows last 
spring harvested a crop of two and 
one-half tons of hay per acre last 
fall. He writes that the soybean 
hay, so far as he could judge from 
the production of his dairy herd, was 
equal in feeding value to alfalfa. This 
conclusion is in accord with many 
tests that have been made by sev- 
eral corn belt experiment stations. 
Since this man’s alfalfa stand has 
been ruined, he expects to grow fif- 
teen acres of soybeans this year, 
but is going to try a new method 
of seeding, which may be of interest 
to others. 

Instead of growing the beans for 
hay in rows, they will be seeded 
broadcast on a well prepared seed- 
bed. As soon as the beans are nice- 
ly thru the ground, they will be har- 
rowed, to kill as many young weeds 
as possible. At the same time, he 
plans on seeding ten or twelve 
pounds of sudan grass between the 
rows. The theory back of this is 
that the sudan will keep down the 
weeds and will not smother the soy- 


beans too much. Perhaps this may 
prove to be a good way to get a 
larger crop. 


While we can not recommend this 
method, it may have merit. Those 
of an experimental turn of mind, and 
who are going to sow soybeans for 
hay anyway, might try to sow sudan 
grass in a few acres and compare 
the two methods. Since the sudan 
seed will be covered while the beans 
are being cultivated, the test will 
add very little expense, and the two 
crops may prove to be an excellent 
combination. Both are very palatable 
and there is a possibility that there 
may be some advantage in the com- 
bination when it comes to harvesting 
and curing the hay. 























A furrow, and an oil barrier on top of the furrow slice, should surround 
the small grain fields, to keep the chinch bugs from migrating. If 
this is not done, protect the corn fields against bug invasion, 
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BUT WILL YOU 


MARKET 


THESE PIGS? 





_ Now that you have 
signed the hog-reduction 


contract, and the defi- 
nite number that you 
can raise has been de- 
termined, there still re- 
mains one vital question 
—how many hogs will 
you market? 


After all, that’s up to you. 


Hog Cholera always has 
been the greatest menace to 
the farmer’s hog profits. 
Why take any chances when 
you can insure your success 
by the proper use of hog chol- 
era virus and serum. 


Your Veterinarian Knows 


There is one safe method of vac- 
cination, and we as a group of 
leading manufacturers of serum 
and virus, advise you to follow it. 
Use the services of your veteri- 
narian. Don’t let false economy 
convince you that mere directions 
printed on a label tell you the 
whole story. The services of 2 
trained veterinarian, in adminis- 
tering the serum-virus treatment 
are so necessary that we advise 
that serum and virus be used on!) 
by trained veterinarians. Then 
the problems as to whether vac- 
cination should be done now, or 
whether such conditions as flu, 
enteritis, dysentery or other low- 
grade infections are present, are 
properly solved. Also remember 
there is always the question of 
whether or not the recommended 
dose should be varied. 


May we suggest again that your 
best interests, and ours, are 
served only when you leave these 
important decisions to your vet- 
erinarian. 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, Inc. 
Live Stock Exchange Bidg. So. Omaha, Nebr. 


(7) 





ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, Inc.. 
is an organization of 21 leading producers 
whose object is to protect the serum industry 
and safeguard hog raising through the 
proper administration of serum and virus. 


CONSULT VOUR 
LOCAL VETERINARIAN 
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Rotate Blue G rass P astures 


Sni-A-Bar Farms Explain Feeding Tests 


VIVE hundred farmers and cattle 
feeders gathered at the Sni-A-Bar 
Farms, at Grain Valley, Mo., on 
June 1, to inspect the pastures, hear 
of the rotation experiments, and see 
the Shorthorn cattle under test in 
the feed lots, in connection with the 
annual field day staged each year. 
This season, due to the dryness of 
the land, the pasture tests being con- 
ducted drew considerable attention, 
as the various plots were shown by 
W. C. Etheridge, of the University 
of Missouri college of agriculture, 
which cooperates with the farms in 
their tests. The experiments, which 
require no money in their handling, 
were conducted on the blue grass 
plots, to determine the effect of 
grazing and fertilizer treatments. 


The results were measured in rela- 
tive productivity of cattle gains. 


Three years of experimenting have 
been run thus far, and three 
tems of handling have been used. 

On one series of blue grass fields, 
a rotation plan has been handled, 
and starting April 1, each year, cat- 
tle are allowed to graze two weeks 
and then the pasture is placed on a 
four weeks’ recovery plan. Another 
set of plots were grazed continuous- 
ly, while the third lot was kept open 
from grazing for two to four weeks 
in the spring, and then, during mid- 
summer, cattle were transferred to 
lespedeza until fall rains came, gen- 
erally between four and six weeks. 
The tests showed that cattle gained 
better where the rotation was used, 
altho the addition of lespedeza pas- 
ture was beneficial. The delayed 
grazing in the spring thus far hasn’t 
helped, and will be abandoned. Field 
rotations, however, have the disad- 
vantage of requiring extra fencing 
and labor in supplying water. 

However, it was shown that in 
seven weeks, cattle on blue grass 
averaged 24.6 pounds of gain per 
acre, while in feeding the Korean les- 
pedeza a gain of 106.2 pounds per 
acre Was secured. 


sys- 


Use of Nitrogenous Fertilizers 


An interesting sidelight showed 
that where nitrogenous fertilizers 
were applied to the pastures, they 
increased the early productiveness 
of the fields, improved the palatabil- 
ity, and, due to the heavier growth, 
protected the sod from injurious ef- 
fects of drouth. 

Atlas sorgo has been used exten- 
sively for silage on the Sni-A-Bar 
Farms for several years. It is drilled 
in rows with a corn planter. Pop- 
corn plates are used, and the seeds 
are dropped from two to three inches 
apart, and have given yields as high 
as twenty tons per acre. The sorgo 
is used after it has matured, in fact, 
in a dry state when placed in the 
silo, and, again, it has been put in 
while slightly green—the difference 
apparently being that the drier the 
sorgo, the acid in the silage. 
Farm officials state that it is excel- 
lent for silage, and believe it can be 
used as an emergency crop quite a 
cistance north of Missouri, altho it 
will not mature if planted late in 
June. But if used for silage, this 
will not matter. 

In another experiment, the com- 
parative value of alfalfa, soybean 
and lespedeza hay, fed to wintering 
late spring and summer steer calves, 
was checked and the steers were giv- 
en a limited amount of sorgo silage 
Over a 66-day period, following a 
Summer run on blue grass pasture. 
The steers given a ration of 12 parts 
of shelled corn, one-part of cotton- 
seed meal, alfalfa hay and silage, 
made an average daily gain of 1.92 
pounds. Using soybean hay instead 


less 


of alfalfa produced daily gains of 
2.02 pounds, while lespedeza in the 
Same ration returned a gain of 1.69 
pounds. The steers on the soybean 
ration sold for $5.25 per cwt., while 
the others brought $5 per cwt. 
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Another experiment which showed 
the value of sorgo, both as silage and 
fodder, was one conducted in han- 
dling native fall calves. Calves and 
cows were permitted daily range on 
blue grass during the day and night, 
but were given additional rations of 


hai,” whieh cattle will not eat in a 
pasture. This grass is crowded out 
where the blue grass gets a heavy 
early growth. 

Besides the explanation of the pas- 
ture plot experiments, those present 
were told of the activities of the 
federal land bank by F. W. Niemey- 
er, general agent of the St. Louis 
bank. W. P. Oliver, vice-president 
of the Production Credit Corporation, 
of St. Louis, explained the activities 
of that bank in connection with loans 
to farmers for feeding. 


silage, cottonseed meal, ground corn 


Grub in the Head 


and sorgo fodder, and made excel- 

lent gains. A correspondent writes: “My sheep 
In another experiment in which and lambs are troubled with grub 

eight winter steer calves, running in the head. Will you please pre- 

with their dams, were placed on a scribe a remedy?” 

good blue grass pasture and given Sheep that are suffering from 


grubs are not infested with worms, 
but the larval form of the sheep gad 
fly. The fly deposits eggs about the 
nostrils of the animals in the warm 
summer weather, and these work 
their way up thru the nostrils to the 
sinuses or spaces in the head. Here 
they remain thru the winter and 
drop out the next spring, pupate in 


feed consisting of eight parts of 
shelled corn and one part of cotton- 
seed meal, in a creep, the calves, 
during the period from May 10 to 
November 22, made an average daily 
gain of 2.3 pounds. 

Those present were also shown the 
value of fertilizers in controlling a 
grass called “Aristida,” or “dog’s 
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the soil for a few weeks, and then 
hatch into flies, to repeat the egg- 
laying process the following summer, 
There is no practical treatment for 
removing these larvae or 
the nostrils, once they are there, but 
something can be to prevent 
the gad fly from laying her eggs 
the sheep. 

offering the 
to retreat 
bright 


grubs from 


done 
on 
This is accomplished by 
flock a darkened place 
into during the hours of 
sunshine summer days, 
and by smearing the nose with pine 
tar every three or The 
tar can be applied with an old glove 
or by making a salt. box with a lid 
in which holes foot apart 
and three diameter have 
been bored. Smear the edges of the 
holes with the tar put salt in 
the box. As the reach thru 
for the salt, they smear the tar on 
their noses, and this repels the flies 
which lay the eggs. 


on 
four days. 
abouts a 
inches in 


and 


sheep 


If your sheep are in poor condi- 
tion, we suggest that the stomach 
worm may be the trouble, for it is 


a very common parasite in your part 
of the country, and if you do not 
understand how treat them for 
that, we shall be glad to advise you. 


to 
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ON ARANCH LIKE OuRS 


: READ THIS CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH R. A. THOMPSON, NOVATO, CALIFORNIA 














“We picked Plymouth 
for its extra strength 


ultry thrive 
ry. Butcars 
*t stand 


“/-\UR SHEEP and po 
on this wild count 
.. say, nine out of ten can’ 
it,” Mr. Thompson told us. i 
“We found that, in the rot yrs 
field, only Plymouth has a om 
highway class — work-ho 
rength we need. 
7 penn there are four most 
vital reasons for that. " 
Plymouth’s self-equalized, I - 
draulic Brakes eee 
service. Its Satety-» 
wise ti “take it” as no other 
form of body construction can. 
Then its Floating Power -—— 
mountings keep motor — 
««nder the hood” and Individua 
Wheel Springing irons out bumps. 
Dodge, De Soto and an 
dealers will demonstrate Plymouth. 


1. “‘We ranchers seldom drive our 
cars less than 50,000 to 100,000 miles. 
And what grueling miles they are! 
But our Plymouth is the one low- 
priced car that can surely take it!’’ 








ee se © ae 


3. The Thompsons’ De Luxe Plymouth Coupe. Plymouth prices begin at $530 at the factory. 
20-inch high clearance wheels optional on Standard Coupe and 2-door Sedan at no extra cost. Time 


2. “Over rocky fields and rutty grasslands, 
our Plymouth travels with comfort. Individ- 
ual Wheel Springing flattens out the rough 
spots, And it's nice to know we can depend 
on Hydraulic Brakes to stop usin a hurry.” 











’S THE 
payments to fit your budget. Just ask for the Official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. ‘T's 
BEST ENGINEERED 
AND UP LOW-PRICED CAR 
AT THE FACTORY 
I DETROIT 
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CASE THRESHER BRINGS YOU 








AND EXTRA 


INCOME 


@ Thresh your grain when it is ready 
and do the job for less money. That's 
but two of many reasons for owning a 
Case Thresher. These reasons are 
voiced in hundreds of letters from Case 
owners: “I'll say it pays to have a 
thresher” . ; . “Now I can thresh and 
bin the grain my Own way and set my 
owntime”...‘‘No more threshing bills 
to pay” ...**Theextra money I am able 
to make threshing for others surely 
helps in these times”’. . . “Cleared $480 
last year with my 28-year old thresher”’ 
se. “I get thru much earlier with my 
threshing and plowing.” 


Simplest Thresher Built 
Over 125,000 Case Threshers have 
been sold, There are more in use than 
any other two makes. One farmer 


CLIP AND MAIL 


Co f booklets on machines marked will be 
sent Troe if 08 mail this to the J. 1. CASE CO., 
De 

















PENDENCE 


LAST YEAR I 
CLEARED $480 WITH 
MY 28-YEAR OLD CASE 















THRESHER ..- 






hits the nail squarely on the head in 
giving his reasons: “Fewer belts and 
bearings. Less parts to watch and to 
wear. Smaller upkeep. Simple outside 


adjustments. Wonderful feeder. No 
trouble getting grain out of straw 
whether dry or tough. Cleans grains 
perfectly. Set of cylinder teeth practi- 
cally only repairs in 10 years.” 


Many New Improvements 

“I never even worked around a 
thresher until I bought my Case, and 
I find it as simple to handle as a fan- 
ning mill,” reports another farmer. 
Just think of that—and then remem- 
ber that today’s Case Threshers are 
much improved over the machines 
owned by these farmers. Send for the 
free book telling all about these im- 
provements. 


CASE FEATURES 


Peeding volume controlled at two points. High 
and low feeding—for tough or dry grain. All-steel 
cylinder and concaves; more rows of teeth. Only 
three simple adjustments for different grains. 
Strong frame braced like a bridge holds bearings 
in place. All major bearings oiled and adjusted 
from outside. Only five belts. 





pt. F-93, Racine, Wisconsin. 


O Tractors O Field Tillers 
O Threshers 0) Mowers and Rakes 
0 Combines © Hay Balers 


DO Pick-up Balers 
DO Hay Loaders 
( Grain Binders 
O Feed Mills 


0 Moldboard Plows 

O) Wheatland Plows 

0) Spike Tooth Harrows 
O Spring Tooth Harrows 
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N WHEELING FARM FENCE you get 

genuine Wheeling Cop-R-Loy with heavy 
pure zinc coating, a double duty weather 
protection that spreads fence costs over a 
long period of time. 


Cop-R-Loy wire, heavy zinc coated, is 
made expressly and exclusively for Wheeling 
Fence. Every process of manufacture from 
furnaces, wire mills, fence looms to finished 
and inspected coil is within one plant, 
virtually under one roof, actually under 
Wheeling’s sole supervision and control. 
Therefore Wheeling Fence, tough, rugged, 
flexible as well as durable, is uniform by the 
rod or by the mile . . and each style of 
fence is stretched up daily for practical 
testing and careful inspection. You are justi- 
fied by plain facts in asking your dealer for 
this better fencing at no higher costs. 


Maybe you will want your dealer to tell you alse 
about Wheeling’s Lead Coated Fence lead 
applied over and united with the standard heavy 
zinc coating the double coated Cop-R-Loy 


First Channeldrain Roofing proved a sensation 
for new features and advantages; now SUPER 
Channeldrain Roofing, MADE OF COP-R-LOY 
WITH EXTRA HEAVY ZINC COATING, 
takes top rank for popularity on American farm 
buildings. Leak-proof, fire-proof, lightning-proof, 
trouble-proef Ask your dealer. 











OVERNMENT Production Credit 

Associations are now organized 
in every state of the Union, at points 
that can easily be reached by all 
farmers. There are 650 of these per- 
manent local associations. In Iowa, 
for example, there are seventeen dis- 
trict associations, each serving about 
six counties. These district associa- 
tions, together with similar associa- 
tions in Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Wyoming, are under the supervision 
of the Regional Credit Corporation, 
at Omaha. There are twelve regional 
corporations, all operating under the 
Farm Credit Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the governor of which 
is William I. Myers. 


Loans Made on Budget System 


On April 20 of this year, the Pro- 
duction Credit Associations had made 
44,000 loans and commitments, ag- 
gregating $24,000,000. Of this sum, 
about $11,000,000 had been paid out 
at that time. These loans are avail- 
able to all farmers who are in posi- 
tion to offer good security. A very 
desirable feature of these loans is 
that they can be secured on the bud- 
get system, so that if the borrower 
does not need all the money at one 
time, he can obtain it in monthly in- 
stallments and pay interest only for 
the time he actually uses the money. 

For example, suppose a farmer 
needs a loan of $600 for a period of 
six months, but does not need more 
than $200 to start with. He can make 
arrangements for the entire loan at 
the start and receive it in say three 
different payments of $200 each, and 
pay interest on each portion thereof 
from the date on which he receives 
it. The present rate is 5% per cent. 
Thus, the cost for a six months loan 
of $600 would be $16.50, if the total 
sum were obtained at one time. Sup- 
pose he elected to get $200 on April 
1, $200 on June 1 and $200 on August 
1—his total interest would amount 
to only $11.04, instead of $16.50, had 
the total sum of $600 been secured 
in a lump payment on April 1. 


Borrower Must Buy Stock 


These government loans. differ 
from ordinary bank loans in that the 
borrower is required to buy stock in 
his local Production Credit Corpora- 
tion. In other words, a man who bor- 
rows $1,000 is required to set aside 
5 per cent of the loan, or $50 in this 
case, as payment for stock in the 
corporation. This stock, however, 
will pay a regular yearly dividend. 
Besides, when the borrower pays off 
his loan, he may have the money 
paid for stock returned to him, or he 
may leave it in the corporation. In 
the latter case, when he desires to 
secure another $1,000 loan, he is not 
obliged to buy additional stock. In 
other words, at no time need the 
borrower buy stock in the govern- 
ment corporation in excess of 5 per 
cent of the total money borrowed. 

Stockmen who desire to feed cattle 
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Loans on Cattle and Sheep 


Seventeen PCA Offices Located in Iowa 


or lambs this year will be able to se- 
cure all the government money they 
need so long as they can offer satis- 
factory security. If a farmer, for 
example, desires to buy 80 calves 
this fall, to be fed for the market, he 
can go to his local Production Credit 
Corporation and make arrangements 
for the needed money and secure it 
ar 5 per cent, altho the rate may be 
higher or lower at different periods 
If he is in good financial condition 
has met his interest payments, paid 
his taxes, has no local indebtedness 
of any consequence, has enough feed 
on hand to fatten the calves he de 
sires to purchase, he may be able to 
borrow 100 per cent of the cost of 
the calves. 

If the borrower is not as favorably 
situated financially as mentioned 
above, he may not be able to borrow 
more than 75 or 85 per cent of the 
cost of the calves without additional 
security. In case he wishes to buy 
lambs, he can not secure as large a 
loan, even tho he has feed on hand 
with which to fatten them, for the 
reason, as everybody knows, that 
there is greater risk in lamb than in 
calf feeding, but if he can offer ad- 
ditional security to that represented 
by his feed and the lambs themselves, 
he can, of course, secure all the mon- 
ev with which to finance his pur- 
chase. 

The two big things about this new 
source of money is that it can be se- 
cured at a reasonable rate of interest 
and that there will never be any 
question about the farmer getting 
cattle and sheep loans if he can fur- 
nish the security needed. Not only 
can the farmer obtain cattle and 
sheep loans, but other production 
loans as well, such as for purchasing 
farm machinery, making building re- 
pairs, buying breeding stock, etc. 
These loans may run for twelve 
months or more. 





Angus Golden Jubilee 


The American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association will celebrats 
the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the organization in December 
of this year. This golden jubilee 
celebration will be held in connec: 
tion with the International Livestock 
Exposition, which is held annually 
in Chicago. 

Elaborate plans are now in the 
process of preparation to make this 
celebration an outstanding livestock 
event. 

The golden jubilee celebration 
will bring together a large numbet 
of Aberdeen-Angus breeders and 
exhibitors from all sections of the 
United States as well as Canada 
It is expected also that the Aber- 
deen-Angus societies of England, 
Scotland, New Zealand, Australia 
South America and Canada _ will 
each have an official representative 
present in Chicago for this occa- 
sion. 
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Offices of the seventeen Productive Credit Associations in Iowa are located 
in the towns indicated on the map. 
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Pasture Land Doesn’t Rest 


There is an impression which is 
quite general among the farmers of 
the corn belt, that when land is 
put in pasture, it is at rest. It is 
true, of course, that some benefit 
accrues to land from being in pas- 
ture after it has been cropped for 
a number of years, and especially 
is this true when legumes consti- 
tute a portion of the seeding. That 
such is the case was especially no- 
ticeable while our land was relative- 
ly new. However, the continuous 
cropping of our land, either in grain 
or in grass, has gradually reduced 
the plant food content in most of 
our soils to a point where the ap- 
plication of barnyard manure or a 
good commercial fertilizer becomes 
necessary in order to secure profit- 
able yields. 

Thus far, very little attention in 
the way of fertilization has been 
given by our farmers to the major- 
ity of our permanent pastures. The 
greater part of these pastures pro- 
duce less feed per acre than they 
did while in their virgin state, and 
the present yield also has a lower 
feeding value than formerly. It is 
well know that the same grasses, 
when grown on different types of 
soil, do not necessarily have the 
same chemical composition. 


Where Nitrogen Is Lacking 


Grass which is grown on land that 
is deficient in mineral plant food is 
itself invariably deficient in the 
same element. Where nitrogen is 
lacking in the soil, not only will 
the tonnage of dry matter produced 
be below normal, but the percent- 
age of protein in the grass will be 
smaller than when the same grass 
is produced on a soil which con- 
tains a good supply of nitrogenous 
plant food. 

That the yield of grass per acre 
depends upon the amount of avail 
able plant food in the soil has been 
clearly demonstrated by pasture 
studies conducted over a period of 
years by George B. Mortimer, pro- 
fessor of agronomy at the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture. In these 
studies, it was found that land which 
contained 127 pounds of available 
phosphorus per acre produced near- 
ly 4,400 pounds of dry matter per 
acre in the form of grass, while 
land which contained 40 pounds per 
acre produced only 2,200 pounds of 
dry matter, or half as much. 

Most permanent pastures are low 
in lime and phosphorus, and the 
great majority of pastures will be 
benefited by dressings of potash and 
nitrogen. In starting a pasture im- 
provement project, the first thing 
is to ascertain whether the soil is 
ir need of lime and phosphorus. This 
can be determined by certain tests 
which can be made for you by your 
county agent or by the state ex- 
periment station. If the tests show 
that lime is needed, apply this first; 
then add from 300 to 500 pounds of 
20 per cent superphosphate per acre 
if the tests show deficiency in avail- 
able phosphorus. 


Percentage of Protein Doubled 


Mortimer found that with an abun- 
dance of lime and phosphorus, not 
only was the yield of grass greatly 
increased, but the percentage of 
Protein in the grass was doubled 
and in some cases trebled. He also 
found that the addition of potash 
fertilizers increased the yield. Tests 
made on six permanent pastures 
showed an increase in yield amount- 
ing to 23 per cent from liming and 
Phosphating, while the application of 
potash in addition raised the yield 
39 per cent. The addition of nitrogen 
to pastures will often greatly in- 
Crease the yield, and especially the 
yield of protein. 

Giving attention to our permanent 
pastures, especially in the way of 
fertilization, is very much worth 
While. Pasture feed is usually by 
far the cheapest feed the dairyman 
and the beef producer can grow, 
Provided that the grass land is fer- 
tilized so as to secure maximum 
yields per acre. 
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Smilin’ Slim, 
the Standard Oil Agent, Speaking... 


“Maybe you've read in the papers about this big advance 
—how our refining engineers have let Standard Red 
Crown Superfuel out another notch in live, usable power. 

“The beauty of improved superfuel is this: If you have 
a late model car with a high-compression, high-speed en- 
gine, this improved fuel is just what the doctor ordered 
for it. 

“Or, if your auto has seen a lot of service and has be- 
gun to lose some of its snap and go, just try Standard Red 
Crown Superfuel. You'll find there’s still plenty of life 
and vigor in the engine. This Superfuel will bring it out! 


“Another thing, notice how every gallon of Standard 





more LIVE POWER per gallon 


IN STANDARD RED CROWN 
SUPERFUEL 


ar ‘ 
NO extra cost t° 
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Red Crown Superfuel stretches into extra mileage on 
your long, leisurely Sunday trips or sight-seeing tours. 
Use it to cut down the cost of your trip to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago this summer. 

“Better let me fill your tank with this new Superfuel.” 





BY THE WAY, HERE ARE SOME OTHER 
THINGS YOU MAY NEED RIGHT NOW! 
(Get them from your Standard Oil Farm Agent) 

ISO=VIS “D” The anti-sludge motor oil + EUREKA BELT DRESSING 
SUPERLA CREAM SEPARATOR OIL + SUPERLA INSECT SPRAY 
POLARINE GREASES » MICA AXLE GREASE « EUREKA HARNESS OL 
ATLAS TIRES * BOVINOL (kills flies and keeps them off cattle) 





Copr. 1934, Standard Oil Co. 


STANDARD OIL SERVICE 


OFFERS A COMPLETE LINE OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR THE FARM. ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF ATLAS TIRES 





|LOWAYS' 


NEW 


ALL BEARING 


SEPARATOR 


Greatest separator we ever built— 
easiest turning—fastest, closest skim- 
mer—smoothest in operation—easiest 
to clean—absolutely sanitary. New im- 
provements—unequalled features that are 
Pleasing farmer users everywhere. All 
sizes, in hand turning, electric or engine 
ower. Try the New Improved Galloway 
OW—at our risk! Let it show you how 
to save time, work and butterfat. 


00 TRADE-IN 
$ 2 l * SAVINGS NOW 


A big extra saving for every farmer with an 
old separator—the most liberal trade-in offer ever 
made—cuts a big chunk off lowest separator prices 
we ever quoted. YOU CAN AFFORD a new Gal- 
loway NOW if you hurry, before price raise comes. 


§ AVE H 0 LOWEST PRICE 
O EVER QUOTED 

Take advantage of this last chance to buy at 
lowest prices—our terms beat all others—low as 
$3 per month—no interest. Use the New Ball 
Bearing Galloway 30 days at our risk. See how it 


adds to your cream income. Write today for low 
price, easy terms and big trade allowance offer. 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 


Dept. 227 Waterloo, Iewa 












































CHICAGO’S FAVORITE 





Only $2.50 up with Bath 
Bright, Cheerful Rooms 
Quick, Friendly Service 
In the Heart of the Loop 


LEONARD HICKS, Managing Director 


MORRISON 
HOTEL cuicaco 














Now It’s the 
AMERICAN and 
AMERICAN ANNEX 











When writing to our advertisers, please mention that 


advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead. 


IN ST. LOUIS 


* 501 Rooms with Bath. Excellent Food. Down- 
you read their town but out of the congestion. Rates $1.50 up 
Single; $2.00 up Double. 6th & 7th at Market 
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FARMERS WANT FACTS! 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


—and Here They Are...the Fairest and Most 
Conclusive Test of Motor Oils Ever Made! 





ARMERS know more about ma- 

chinery than any other large class 
of car-owners. They are shrewd judges 
of motor oils. That’s why we offer you 
FACTS, not unsupported claims, in 
this advertisement. 

Conoco has a New and Improved 
Germ Processed Motor Oil. This new oil 
has two to four times the film strength 
of any mineral oil on the market. Its 
oily penetration adds greatly increased 
protection to a cold motor during start- 
ing periods, when most wear occurs. It 
materially decreases carbon and sludge 
troubles. You will agree that the follow- 
ing test, made at the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway, is conclusive, understand- 
able and unbiased proof of performance, 
not only of this new oil, but its superior- 
ity over other oils on the market. 

The test was the first of this positive 
type ever made under the supervision of 
the Contest Board, American Automo- 
bile Association. Six new, strictly stock 
cars, of the medium priced class, were 
used. They obtained five well-known 
and recognized leading brands of oil by 
purchase on the open market. They also 
secured New and Improved Conoco 
Germ Processed Motor Oil. These six 
oils of the same S. A. E. grade were as- 
signed to cars by lot. 

The cars were started on a test that 
would prove, beyond question, the rela- 





SANCTION NO. 3001 


Here is the winner!—the car 
that covered 4,729 miles at 
fifty miles an hour, lubrica- 
ted with New and Improv. 
ed Conoco Germ Processed 
Motor Oil. 


tive value of each oil. They were driven 
500 miles a day at an average of 50 
miles an hour, until the motors could no 
longer operate. Every oil had an equal 
chance to prove exactly what lubricat- 
ing value it had—to run until it com- 
pletely wrecked its motor. 

Here are the results: Oil No. 4 lubri- 
cated only to 1,713.2 miles, when the 
motor destroyed itself; Oil No. 6 quit at 
1,764.4 miles; Oil No. 5 at 1,815.9 miles. 
Then Oil No. 1 finished 2,266.8 miles be- 
fore it broke down its motor. Oil No. 3, 
after a valiant fight, ruined the motor it 
had protected for 3,318.8 miles. Then 
only one continued—it had New and 
Improved Conoco Germ Processed Mo- 
tor Oil in the crankcase—Oil No. 2. 
Finally, 1,410.2 miles farther than the 
second best—when a connecting rod 
went out—it piled up a grand and glori- 
ous total of 4,729 miles on five quarts of 
oil—nearly athousand milestothequart! 
The ‘‘Hidden Quart” principle had won! 

Conoco wrecked these motors to show 
which oil has the lowest consumption— 
true economy. 

Try this remarkable new oil in your 
cars, trucks and tractors this Spring. 
You will not only save money by using 
less oil—you’ll save money on repairs 
and new parts during your busy season 
and next Fall. See your Conoco Agent 
or any Conoco station. 


New and Improved 


¥ CONOCO 





Every Wednesday Night CONTI- 
NENTAL OIL COMPANY presents 
over NBC Harry Richman —Jack 
Denny's Music—John B. Kennedy. 











GERM PROCESSED 


(PARAFFIN BASE) 


MOTOR OIL 














With taste and tact 
With malt extract 
The wise wife holds her hubby 


BLUE RIBBON MALT 





She knows his style 
And with a smile 
She makes her home real clubby 
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The malt she buys 
Because she’s wise 
And not because | tell her 
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Blue Ribbon brand 
Throughout the land 
The nation’s biggest seller 


@ 1934. Premmer-Pabst Corp 








AMERICA’S BIGGEST SELLER 























Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES’ 
FARMER and IOWA HOMESTEAD. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER and IOWA HOMESTEAD the 
articles you want to buy now, just let us know what you 
want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable 
firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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Best Time to Cut Hay 


Preserving the Greatest Protein Content 


HE stage of growth at which to 

cut hay is an important factor in 
affecting its quality as well as its 
quantity. The feed element of which 
the livestock producer always has 
the least is protein. He is, in fact, a 
heavy buyer of protein feeds, because 
practically all his grain crops are too 
low in protein to furnish a balanced 
ration for his stock. He who grows 
an abundance of legume roughage 
does not need to buy as much pro- 
tein concentrates as he who depends 
largely on the grass hays, which are 
low in protein content. 

The time of cutting both legume 
and grass hays makes quite a differ- 
ence in their protein content. This 
was brought out rather emphatically 
a few years ago by the Missouri ex- 
periment station, when it concluded 
an exhaustive test with timothy hay. 
Cutting was done at five different 
stages of growth for three successive 
years, and analyses were made of 
samples of each cutting, to determine 
the percentage of protein as well as 
the total digestible nutrients secured 
per acre. These figures are worthy 
of comment and study because of the 
practical bearing they have upon hay 
quality. 


Late Cutting Decreased Protein 


Thus, when timothy was cut just 
as it was coming into bloom, it pro- 
duced 3,411 pounds of hay per acre, 
135 pounds of digestible protein and 
1,908 pounds of total digestible dry 
matter. When cut in full bloom, the 
yield was 3,964 pounds per acre, con- 
taining 147 pounds of digestible pro- 
tein and 2,113 pounds of total digest- 
ible dry matter. When cutting was 
deferred till the seed had just formed, 
the yield was 4,089 pounds; the di- 
gestible protein ran 113 pounds per 
acre, and the total digestible nutri- 
ents amounted to 2,030 pounds. When 
cutting was put off till still later 
dates, both total nutrients and total 
pounds of digestible protein harvest- 
ed per acre decreased. 

From these results, it is quite evi- 
dent that full bloom is the best stage 
at which to cut timothy. At that 
time, it not only contains the greatest 
amount of digestible protein, but also 
the most digestible dry matter per 
acre. On the other hand, to cut tim- 
othy just as it is coming into bloom 
brings a smaller acre yield both of 
protein and total dry matter. Late 
cutting, that is, cutting when the 
seed enters the dough stage, or still 
later, when the seed is ripe, not only 
brings less product per acre, but the 
late cutting also reduces the amount 
of feed that may be secured from 
a second crop. 

What is true of timothy with re- 


spect to composition and time of cut- 
ting is equally true of sudan grass, 
millet, red-top, orchard. grass, etc. 
The general rule is to cut all grass 
hay crops when in full bloom or a 
little before. At that period, the qual- 
ity of the hay is the best and the 
palatability is the highest. 

While timothy contains more di- 
gestible protein before coming into 
bloom than when in full bloom, it 
also contains less total dry matter, 
and therefore less total digestible pro- 
tein. The same is true of the legumes. 
Red clover, for example, when cut be- 
fore blooming, contains 11.6 per cent 
of digestible protein, as compared 
with 8.1 per cent when in full bloom. 
If cut still later, the protein percent- 
age often drops to 6.8. For this crop, 
therefore, the same as for timothy, 
early cutting is the most desirable. 
Since clover more often produces a 
fairly good second crop than does 
timothy, the early cutting date is 
very desirable. 


Alsike May Be Cut Later 


Alsike clover is the only one of the 
clovers which does not deteriorate so 
rapidly after full bloom. From this 
it follows that whenever it is grown 
in mixtures with the red or mammoth 
varieties, the maturity of the latter 
should govern time of cutting. Fur- 
thermore, when the clovers are 
grown with timothy, the maturity of 
the timothy should govern the cut- 
ting time. 

The percentage of protein in al- 
falfa also varies greatly with the 
stage of growth. It is possible to 
obtain alfalfa hay containing 15 per 
cent of digestible protein when it 
is cut before coming into bloom, 
but by doing this one must sacri 
fice in total pounds of hay produced 
per acre. The usual time for cut- 
ting is when the crop is one-tenth 
in bloom, at which period the hay 
generally carries about 10.5 to 11 
per cent of digestible protein, pro- 
vided it is cured with a minimum 
loss of leaves. When curing alfalfa, 
it is always well to bear in mind 
that its leaves carry about 17.3 per 
cent of digestible protein, while the 
stems contain only 1.8 per cent. This 
emphasizes the great importance of 
preventing loss of leaves in the cur- 
ing process. 





Some of the damage marked up to 
rabbits in the way of girdling young 
trees should be charged to mice. 
Mouse girdling occurs at the ground 
or very close to it. To prevent trees 
from drying out, the wounds should 
be painted with paraffin and moist 
earth mounded over the barked 
places. 




















Smoothness, quietness and efficiency of operation of the enclosed-gear mower 
shown are obtained by completely grouping the entire transmission 
in one chamber or gear case, just as is done in an automobdile. 
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RIZE CHICKS from contented 

eggs—sneezing and gaping. From 
worms? NO! It’s the foul smells 
coming out of that overripe corncob! 

Sluice it out, friend. Fill her up 
with Sir Walter Raleigh’s kind and 
fragrant mixture—and give the chicks 
a chance. Sir Walter is a mixture of 
the best Kentucky Burleys. It’s milder, 
decidedly. It’s blended from the choic- 
est leaf grown in the South. Well 
aged; slow-burning and wrapped in 
heavy gold foil to keep fresh no mat- 
ter when and where you buy it. Try 
it... the whole farm will congrat- 


ulate you. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. WF-46 





| Send for this 


|| FREE 


1 BOOKLET 
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It’s 4 s*- AND IT’S MILDER 
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Wheat Benefit Payments 


North Dakota has more coopera- 
tors in the national wheat produc- 
tion adjustment program than any 
other state, according to the number 
of contracts approved by the AAA. 
Not including contracts which have 
been signed up since the wheat plan 
Was reopened, in April, the state has 
101,712 contracts. Kansas, with a 
larger wheat acreage than North Da- 
kota, has 93,852 of the agreements. 
fSouth Dakota has 49,234 contracts; 
Montana, 38,101, and Minnesota is 
tenth with 21,125. The total number 
of contracts approved by the AAA 
was 573,623. 

A recent check-up indicates that 
North Dakota farmers have received 
$9,292,774 in wheat adjustment pay- 
ments on the basis of their 1933 
crop. This is being added to weekly 
as payments on late batches of con- 
tracts are received by counties. A 
second installment on the 1933 pay- 
ment is due this spring. This will 
be 8 cents per bushel on the allot- 
ments, minus local expenses. Ar- 
rangements are now being started 
for an inspection to see if the con- 
tract signers are living up to their 
agreements to reduce acreages. 

For the United States as a whole, 
more than 50,000,000 acres are in- 
cluded in the contracts. The 15 per 
cent reduction required will mean 
that about 7,500,000 acres are out of 
wheat production. 





Livestock Marketing 

A new record of 21,462 decks of 
livestock handled, an increase of 
22.64 per cent over the previous year, 
was set in 1933 by the Chicago Pro- 
ducers Commission Association, ac- 
cording to a report to the coopera- 
tive division of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. Animals sold were 18,- 
275 decks, a gain of 3,053 decks over 
the 1932 business, while those pur- 
chased numbered 3,087 decks. The 
value of livestock handled jumped 
from $12,919,316 in 1932 to $15,197,- 
435 in 1933. 
All classes of animals participated 
in the increase in number of head 
handled. For years recognized as 
the largest hog firm on the market, 
the Chicago Producers last year took 
the leading position in cattle, han- 
dling the equivalent of 6,279 carloads 
of cattle and calves, which was over 
800 carloads more than the next 
largest cattle firm. Receipts amount- 
ed to 139,854 head, an increase of 
23.8 per cent, whereas, the number 
of cattle sold on the Chicago market 
increased only one-half of 1 per cent. 
The association’s percentage of the 
total receipts of the market ad- 
vanced 5.7 in 1932 and 7.09 per cent 
in 1933. The year’s receipts com- 
prised shipments from 21 states. 
Illinois led with 13,111 decks, and 
Iowa was second with 2,109 decks. 





Mares in Foal 

A correspondent writes: “I have 
a fine young mare which, when 
heavy in foal, is troubled from swol- 
len joints and legs. Can anything be 
done to relieve her?” 

Many females, when pregnant, 
have a disturbance of the circulation 
which manifests itself in stocking of 
the legs and other pendulant parts 
of the body. Since it is due to a 
more or less static circulation of the 
blood, moderate exercise and a 
chance at green feed is always an ad- 
visable method of management. In 
addition to this, a bran mash given 
twice a week, in which you have 
placed a handful of scalded linseed 
neal, will be valuable to keep elimi- 
nation at its best. We have benefited 
similar cases by mixing up 40 ounces 
of dried sodium sulphate, 35 ounces 
of sodium bicarbonate, 15 ounces of 
flake salt and 2 ounces of potassium 
sulphate. Mix this well together and 
give the animal one to two table- 
spoons on a little feed three times 
per day. She should also have free 
access to good palatable water all 
the time, and some chance to run 
free in the sunlight for its stimulat- 








ing effect. 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


With an Oliver Red River Special 
its More Grain in the Bin 








It’s grain the thresher saves that 
money comes from ! 


weatherproof fibre pulley equipmen 


Behind the Gun, 


the Red River S 
pose — to put m 
lower cost. 
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“IT’S WHAT HAPPENS HERE THAT COUNTS” 


interests you. That’s where your 


The Oliver Red River Special Thresher with full roller bearing and 


t gives you big value. It is built to 


do clean threshing, fast. The famous 4 Threshmen—Big Cylinder, Man 


Steel Winged Beater, and Beating 


Shakers — the Roller Bearings—the Weatherproof 
Fibre Pulleys and all the other Quality features of 


pecial are there for just one pur- 
ore grain into the wagon box at 


wl ceeueeeecee. PLOWMAKERS FOR THE WORLD 


See your Oliver Dealer or check the tools that interest you on the coupon 
below and return it to OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES CO., Bes 
Moines, lowa, Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo. 

















Co i icine cia taga eee 
S| Le 
DC Hay Tools 
DC 18-28 Tractor 0 28 x 46 2 “4anure Spreader 
CF 28-44 Tractor 0 32 x 56 DC Plow 
| CD Rubber-Tired Tractor CO Bean 0 Cultivator 
WF—6-9-3 




















AND STOP PAIN INSTANTLY 


Just put a few drops of Freezone on that 
aching corn tonight and you'll make the 
wonderful discovery many thousands have 
made. Painstopslikea flash. And soon the 
corn gets so loose you can lift it right off 
with your fingers. You'll agree that it’s 
the quickest, easiest way to stop pain and | 
get rid of hard and soft corns, evencorns | 
between the toes. Any druggist will sell | 
you a bottle of wonderful Freezone for a 
few cents. Try it. 


FREEZONE 


Be Sure to Visit the 


DELCO-LIGHT 


PLANTS AND BATTERIES 











DELCO PUMPS 


AND WATER SYSTEMS 


EXHIBIT 





General Motors Building 


WORLD'S FAIR - CHICAGO 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
















than Hotel 
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‘Possessing Many Exclusive 
Features: 


ALL GUEST ROOMS 
ABOVE !0th FLOOR 


s 
SWIMMING POOL 
o 
TURKISH BATHS 


with Graduate Masseurs 
* 
CAFETERIA—COFFEE SHOP 
Kansas City’s Newest and 
HOTEL Missouri’s Tallest Hotel 
41th and Baltimore . 
R.F MARSH, Mor KANSAS CITY, MO 


A Modern Garage 
Adjoining the Hotel 








NICHOLS’ BOOKS 
at BARGAIN PRICES 


Thousands have followed “The Traveler” 
through many foreign lands. His ten books 
make a great library for the home, All are 
well bound in cloth and most of them are 
illustrated. The regular price of the ten 
books is $14.25, but you can get them 
postpaid for $9.00. Address, 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 


Book Department Des Moines, lowa 
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The Homemaking Department 























fle berry-time, and, dry as 
the season has been, there 
still is promise of at least a 
few berries to help fill the de- 
pleted store of canned fruits, 
jams and jellies. 

So many people say they do 
not care for canned strawber- 
ries, because the berries lose 
their color and flavor after a 
few months on the _ storage 
shelves. Here is a recipe for 
canned strawberries that keeps 
the berries plump and whole, 
and as deliciously red as the 
day you placed them in the 
jars. And, best of all, they 
stay evenly distributed thru- 
out the jar. It’s a method that 
has been found popular among 
the blue ribbon winners at the 
county fairs. 


“Plumped” Strawberries 


Make a rich syrup of one cup 
of sugar and one cup of water 
(berry juice and less sugar 
may be used). Cool the syrup, 
add one quart of washed, sort- 
ed berries, and simmer for ten 
minutes. Set aside to cool till 
morning. Simmer again gent- 














ly, pour into sterilized jars and 
seal. Incidentally, if you have 
never tried self-sealing jar lids, 
do try them! Be sure to fol- 
low directions carefully. 

it may be-that this “plump- 
ing” method of canning berries 
sounds like a long drawn out 
process, but if you establish 
the routine of doing a few jars every 
evening, you'll find the total adds 
up nicely at the end of the season. 
Some recipes recommend filling the 
jars in the evening, sealing the next 
morning, and processing for fifteen 
minutes in a hot water bath or forty- 
five minutes in the oven at low heat 
—250 degrees. 


Strawberry-Rhubarb Jam 


Some of us no doubt underesti- 
mate the value of rhubarb and its 
adaptability in combining with other 
early fruits. Rhubarb combines with 
strawberries to make the following 
delicious jam. Red raspberries may 
be substituted for the strawberries 
with equal success. 

Select firm, red stalks of rhubarb, 
wash and cut into cubes—without 
removing the skin—enough rhubarb 
to make two cups. Sort, hull and 
wash four cups of strawberries. Mix 
the fruit with four cups of sugar 
and set aside for several hours; then 
cook the mixture gently until it is 
clear and thick. 


Sour Cherry Jam 


Cherries present no problem in 
canning for sauce, and they make 
celicious preserves, altho they do 
not thicken readily. If you haven't 
tried powdered pectin, here’s a sour 
cherry jam which you will find sim- 
ple to make, inexpensive in cost, 
and delightful in flavor. 

Pit plump, ripe cherries, chop thor- 
oly or grind, and measure out two 
and one-half cups of the cherry pulp. 
Place one box of powdered pectin 
in a kettle, add one-fourth of a cup 
ot water, and mix well. Measure 
into the kettle exactly two and one- 
half cups of crushed cherry pulp, 
and bring to a full rolling boil. Add 
three and one-half cups of sugar, 
stirring constantly, and bring again 
to a full rolling boil. Boil for ex- 
actly one minute, remove from the 
stove, let stand for one-half minute, 
and skim. Pour out at once into 


sterilized glasses or jars, and seal. 
If glasses are used, pour to within 
one-half inch of the top, and seal at 


once with one-eighth of an inch of 
melted paraffin. In using the pow- 
dered pectin, measurements must be 
level and accurate to insure success. 
Be careful not to double the recipe. 


Fifteen-Minute Preserves 


Here’s a fifteen-minute preserve 
recipe that is simple to remember 
and most delicious: 

Measure out one quart of washed 
and sorted strawberries into a kettle 
and add an equal amount of sugar. 
Stir all together over slow heat, till 
the sugar dissolves, then increase the 
heat till the mixture boils rapidly. 
Boil vigorously for fifteen minutes, 
stirring constantly. Set aside until 
morning, can cold in sterilized jars 
and seal. 


Cherry-Currant Conserve 


Here’s a tart cherry-currant con- 
serve that is delicious with meat: 
Prepare two quarts of pitted cherries 
and currants, and add a pound of 
sugar for each pound of fruit. Put 
alternate layers of sugar and fruit in 
a kettle, cover and let stand until 
morning; then cook slowly till thick. 
Seal in sterilized jars while hot. 


Wild Gooseberry Jam 


Wild gooseberry jam is an excel- 
lent addition to your store of jams 
and marmalades. Tame berries may 
be substituted, but the wild ones add 


| sterilized, 


placed in the jars this year. 





Try sealing your jellies, jams and marmalades in pint jars. 
| you can nearly always be sure of as perfect a product nert year as you 


Berry-Time I[s Here Again 


PUT THEM UP DELICIOUSLY PLUMP AND WHOLE 


a flavor that makes them worth 
hunting for. Cut three oranges into 
pieces and add six cups of goose- 
berries and eight cups of sugar, one 
cup of raisins and two cups of water. 
Stir all together and cook very slow- 
ly for forty-five minutes. This jam 
should have a clear amber color. Seal 
hot in sterilized jars. 


Red Raspberry Jam 


Sort, wash and crush enough red 
raspberries to make four and one- 
half cups of pulp. Dissolve one-third 
cup of powdered pectin in one-fourth 
cup of water, add the fruit, and bring 
to a rolling boil. Add six cups of 
sugar and again bring to a rolling 
boil. Continue to boil for one min- 
ute, stirring constantly. Remove from 
fire, cool slightly, skim and pour into 
sterilized jars and seal. 


Using Commercial Pectin 


If you are unfamiliar with the use 
of powdered pectin, you'll be pleased 
with the success of your first trial. 
With commercial pectin you can 
make jams and jellies from fruits 
low in pectin content. Because com- 
mercial pectin is so highly concen- 
trated, a very short cooking process 
is needed. Follow directions careful- 
ly in using the pectin. Time your 
cooking processes accurately, since 
cooking too long may result in a 
“runny” product. 


Methods for Successful Canning 


In mapping out your early summer canning-preserving campaign, || 
a few points must be kept in mind. 

Always sort the fruit to be used, leaving broken pieces for making 
jams. Try to keep berries of a size and color together. 

Always sterilize jars and glasses to be used. | 

If self-sealing, two-piece lids are to be used, follow carefully the | 
directions given by the manufacturer. 

If zine lids and rubbers are to be used, be sure that they are thoroly 


Then | 








Cooking Greens 

OW should spring vege- 

tables be cooked to keep 
their fresh, green color? Not 
only the green, leafy vege- 
tables, spinach and kale, tur- 
nip, beet, mustard and other 
greens, but also asparagus and 
peas, which are green as they 
come from the garden, are 
often yellowish or drab when 
they come to the table. 


A Secret in Cooking 


The secret of keeping vege- 
tables green is to cook them 
as short a time as possible 
and in an open kettle. For the 
sake of flavor and minerals, 
use only a small quantity of 
water, and have it lightly salt- 
ed and boiling briskly when 
you drop the vegetables in. 
Lightly salted, for most tastes, 
means one level teaspoon of 
salt to a quart of water. Some- 
times there is enough water 
clinging to the leaves of fresh- 
ly washed greens to start them 
cooking. The less water you 
use in cooking vegetables, the 
more food value you _ save. 
Some of the iron and calcium 
is bound to be dissolved in the 
liquid, and if you must pour it 
off, then these valuable food 
substances go with it down 
the drain pipe. For the sake 
of preserving color and vita- 
mins; cook the vegetables until 
they are tender, and no more. Most 
leafy vegetables are tender enough 
to chop after fifteen minutes of cook- 
ing. Long, slow cooking tends to de- 
stroy the vitamins in green vege 
tables. And as for color, whenever 
you see olive-drab greens. come to 
the table, you can be almost certain 
that they have been cooked for a 
long time in a closed kettle. 


Soda Has Injurious Effect 


Nutrition specialists do not recom- 
mend using even a pinch of soda in 
the cooking water to keep vegetables 
green, because soda has an injurious 
effect on the vitamins contained in 
foods. 

Have you ever tried combining dif- 
ferent kinds of spring greens to give 
a blend of flavors? Many people who 
do not care for the flavor of dande 
lions alone, enjoy them combined 
with spinach. Another blend of mild 
and pungent flavor is made by com- 
bining beet greens and turnip greens. 
Mustard and wild greens cooked to- 
gether are a good combination. Make 
your proportions in your blend to 
suit your own family’s taste. 


Seasonings Can Be Varied 


Seasonings for greens can be Va- 
ried also. Bacon, fried crisp, broken 
into small pieces and served on top 
of chopped greens, is always good. 
A little bacon fat may be mixed in 
to give added richness and flavor. 
Delicately browned cubes of salt 
pork may be used in the same way. 
Browned butter on spinach gives at 
even more delicious flavor than plain 
melted butter. Many people like the 
tart flavor of vinegar on greens. 

The same method of cooking quick- 
ly in an uncovered kettle applies to 
asparagus, whether left whole or cut 
up before cooking. Asparagus when 
cooked in inch lengths is best but- 
tered or creamed, or when cooked 
whole it may be seasoned with Hol- 
landaise sauce, made of egg yolks, 
butter and lemon juice. 

Peas should be cooked with espe 
cial care, being allowed to simmer 
rather than boil. Do not cover. 
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It’s All in the Ironing 

















“7’VE an unsolvable problem for 

] you,” a young friend ventured 
the other day, as she snapped off a 
red, red tulip from a row beside 
per gate, and buried a wistful nose 
in it. 

“Suppose it’s spring! And you’ve 
simply an insane desire to doll your 
house and your family up a bit. Yet 
there’s not a penny to be spared for 
new clothes, curtains or paint. What 
would you do?” 

What would we do? Well, we'd 
simply gather up everything in sight 
that was washable and we'd give it 
the most expert washing and iron- 
ing it had ever had. And the ac- 
cent would be on the ironing. It’s 
funny, but about three-fourths of 
the appearance of any fabric in the 
house depends upon how it is ironed. 
Year-before-last’s curtains ironed 
(after cleaning) so that the selvages 
gon't sag and the body hangs in 
crisp lengthwise folds (more about 
this later), may not be new, but 
they'll look it. Last year’s print 
dresses, starched with hot, thin-as- 
cream starch, and ironed with the 
lengthwise threads so that the seams 
don’t sag, may not fool you into be- 
lieving they’re new, but they may 
fool the neighbors. 

So far as the finished appearance 
of washables goes, ironing, like the 
old lady’s cheese, makes “an awfu! 
lot of itself.” Yet little is ever said 
of it. 


No Saggy Selvages 


Consider curtains. A skilled cur- 
tain hanger never allows “saggy sel- 
vages,” because she irons those first, 
pressing carefully with a rolling mo- 
tion so as not to stretch them. Then 
she irons the rest of the curtain 
with long lengthwise strokes. 

And have you ever noticed that 
some freshly laundered curtains hang 
straight from the top in crisp up-and- 
down folds, while others billow clum- 
sily out at the bottom like an over- 
starched Civil war petticoat? It’s all 
inthe way they’ve been ironed. After 
your curtain has been ironed, fold 
it in half lengthwise and press the 
crease lightly in. Then fold in 
lengthwise quarters, and _ eighths, 
and repeat. After the curtain has 
been hung, the creases will soon 
vanish. But the curtain will hang in 
smooth, even folds. And this, wheth- 
er the material is chintz, mesh, print 
or starched cotton of the marquisette 
order. 

The point of the flatiron must move 
ever so carefully over curtain ruffles 
for there is danger of tearing worn 
Materials. So iron the ruffles flat, 
just as you iron the rest of the cur- 
tain, but rub over them lightly so 
that you leave them partially damp. 
Then pull the ruffles out with the 
fingers and run the point of the iron 
along the hemmed edge. 

Fingers are the best irons for very 
harrow ruffles, such as those found 
on both sides of curtain bandings and 
on the collars of little girls’ dresses. 
Fingers are useful in conditioning 
smocking, too. Iron over smocked 
Portions with a light motion. Then 
Pull the cloth apart carefully to re- 
Store that rough “smocky” look. 

Don’t weep if you can’t outfit the 
bedrooms in new pillow-cases and 
dresser scarfs. Watch your old ones 
perk up and take on a new look after 
you've ironed them bath-towel fash- 
‘on. Iron edgings and embroidery 
first, laying both right side down 
Over a heavy bath-towel and pressing 
firmly on the back. Stretch the cloth 
Well as the iron goes over it, so that 
the fabrie between the design will 
lie flat instead of puckering, as it so 
frequently does. Don’t touch the iron 
lo the face of either embroidery or 
“lging at any time. 

Embroidery on dress collars and 
children’s clothes will rise up and 
call you clever if you press it also in 
the bath-towel manner. 

Linen heavily ironed on the right 


side acquires a hard, uneven shine. 
Heavy tablecloths may be smoothed 
lightly on the right side, to remove 
part of the dampness, but experts do 
the greater part of the ironing from 
the wrong side. 

If the crease in your tablecloth 
humps up like a mountain ridge in- 
stead of lying flat on the table, it’s 
because you've ironed it crosswise 
with the thread instead of length- 
wise. A wise ironer follows the 
strongest threads of the material— 
whether curtains, flat linen, dresses 
or underwear. 

But the basis of any ironing job is 
starch. Starch is used not to enable 
curtains and clothes to stand alone, 
but in order to give them a finish 
resembling new goods. For this, a 
hot, boiled, thin-as-cream starch is 
essential. No other kind will be quick- 
ly absorbed and give the fabric that 
new look. A thick, cold starch makes 
a pasty coating on top of the cloth 
and gives it a bulgy, home-cured look. 
“Nine-tenths of the starch we use,” 
says an expert ironer, “is about nine- 
tenths too thick.” 

Starch linen and you rob it of 
its chief claim to beauty. Genuine 
ergandy has a permanent stiffness 
and a soft gloss which is ruined by 
the thinnest starch coating. A new 
line of dress materials with a per- 
manent finish of soft batiste-like 
crispness, suggests that the time 
may be coming when we may choose 
cotton cloths which have just the 
degree of starchiness which most 
suits us. And we may count on that 
original crispness being retained 
without aid from the home starch 
pot as long as the cloth is worn. 

Adequate, uniform dampening is 
another forerunner of the just-right 
ironing job. Hot water is absorbed 
much more quickly and evenly than 
cold. A perforated lid or stopper 
(to be found at the five-and-ten) will 
distribute water much more evenly 
than the most practiced fingers. 


Ironing Without Sprinkling 


Many fabrics, however, are nicest 
when ironed dry. Pongee and shan- 
tungs are at their best when ironed 
“bone dry.” (Dampening gives an un- 
pleasant shine and a grease-like spot- 
tiness.) Some chintz curtain and slip- 
cover materials—of the type which 
needs no starch—have a softer sheen 
and are just as unwrinkled if ironed 
dry. Seersuckers and many of the 
popular rough fabrics may be ironed 
dry or left without ironing if they are 
carefully hung and handled on the 
line. Ironing on the back side only 
and over a bath-towel will preserve 
that charming seersucker roughness 
and still smooth out real wrinkles. 

Poor ironing board tops have lots 
of shoddy ironing to answer for. A 
cracked or warped board should be 
discarded. It’s no trick at all to cut 
anew one. Use a flat board at least 
eighteen inches in width. Taper off 
the ends, following the lines of the 
old top, and attach the board firmly 
to the old base. 

Stingy padding makes tired arms, 
and, where there are folds and seams 
on the wrong side, creates ridges on 
the top surface of the cloth. Many a 
spot on a fresh bit of laundering 
echoes a spot on the ironing board 
cover. New covers are almost spring- 
time necessities. The best choice in 
covers acts like a blotter and slices 
off minutes from every ironing job. 
Loosely woven or old muslin is nice. 
But unbleached muslin of a stout 
quality sheds water like the prover- 
bial duck’s back, and increases the 
difficulties of ironing. Canton flannel 
laid fleece-side down makes a soft, 
springy, absorbent cover. Old cotton 
blankets make excellent padding. 
Secanty padding may be pieced out 
between layers with newspapers. 

And don’t scoff at the idea of 
adding new life to old things with 
a skilled and careful ironing. It 
really works. 
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High-Power 
Perfection 
Range R-559 


AN ECONOMICAL 


.. that’s also 
QUICK AND CLEAN 


STOVE 


S, here’s economy without drudgery 
—fuel economy without soot and ashes. 
Perfection stoves use kerosene, the modern 
economical fuel, and the new High-Power 
burners start to cook the minute you light 
them, saving fuel. 


High-Power burners are easy to light, easy 
to regulate for any desired cooking heat, 
from broiling to gentle simmering. They are 
so clean you can wipe the pots and kettles 
on your best tea towels, so fast you cam 
boil two quarts of water in eight minutes! 


The new High-Power Perfection stoves are 
designed for convenience. There is a variety 


of sizes in ranges with built-in ovens and 








me stoves for use with separate ovens. Finishes 
are porcelain and baked enamels and lacquer 
in a choice of dainty kitchen color combi- 














nations. Ask your dealer for a demonstra- 
tion this week. Perfection Stove Company, 





SUPERFEX 
OIL-BURNING 7824-D Platt Avenue, 
REFRIGERATOR Cleveland, Ohio. 









Chills foods economi- 
cally and makes ice 
cubes all year. A few 
cents’ worth of kero- 
sene makes the cold. 
No electricity or other 
connections required. 
Write today for free 
booklet, 


“THE BEST BUY IS THE STOVE THAT 
GIVES LASTING SATISFACTION” 


“T’ve always found it ‘penny 
wise and pound foolish’ to 
buy without considering 
the unseen values. In stoves 
as with every other house- 
hold appliance, we must 
live a long time with our 
mistakes, It pays to buy 
known quality, like Per- 
fection oil-burning stoves.” 
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THE appetizing flavor— 
the oven-fresh crispness — 
the purity and wholesome- 
ness of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes never vary. Their 
uniform quality has made 
them the largest-selling 
ready-to-eat cereal onearth. 


No imitation can equal 
the delicious goodness of 
Kellogg’s —the original 
Corn Flakes. And the heat- 
sealed WAXTITE inside bag 
that keeps them fresh is an 
exclusive Kellogg feature. 


Remember, when substi- 
tutes are offered, it is sel- 
dom in a spirit of service. 
Ask for Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes, in the famous red- 
and-green package. Guar- 
anteed by W. K. Kellogg. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle 


Creek. Ww 
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No Rubber Rings Required 


F you have some old fashioned mason jars 
you can modernize them with KERR Mason 
Caps and seal them the safe, certain and con- 
venient Kerr way. KERR Mason Caps fit all 


mason jars. 


Kerr Mason Caps consist of the gold lacquered 
Screw Band and Lid containing the natural gray 
sealing composition. The Screw Bands last for 
years—you buy nothing after the first time ex- 


cept the inexpensive Lids. 
With KERR Caps you can test 


the seal instantly! 





No rubber 
rings are re- 
quired. 
wrestling with 
hot jars to get 
them sealed. 
KERR Caps 
are 100% san- 
itary and are 
not affected 
by food acids. 





When foods are properly pro- 
cessed KERR Caps make an air- 
tight seal that permanently pro- 
tects your foods. The exclusive 
KERR “spoon test” Iets you 
KNOW your jars are sealed be- 
fore you put them away. 


Before filling any more mason 
jars, equip them with KERR 
Mason Caps. When you buy 
new jars, insist on KERR Jars 
with the gold lacquered, self- 
No sealing Caps. Made in 4 styles 
and all sizes. 


Valuable New Booklet ““Modern 
Methods of Home Canning” FREE 


Newest information on all canning 
methods for all foods, time tables, 
canning budget, etc Just send name 
and address on postcard for your 


penny 
copy. Address: Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., 
512 Main St., Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 


JARS and CAPS 


SELF SEALING BRAND (Trade Mark Reg. PATENTED 
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| Country Air 
By A FARM WOMAN 
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NEVER heard until recently the 

old saying that if you thank a 
friend for a flower, it will not live. 
Well, why should we? The receiver 
of a flower doesn’t get half the joy 
cut of it that the giver does. The 
way to return such a favor is to pass 
it on. I love to remember what a 
neighbor once said to me: “I’m so 
happy that my aster seeds came out 
well. People are always glad to get 
asters.” Sharing—that’s the fun! 

Those who own their farms or are 
lucky enough to be assured of a per- 
manent flower garden should defi- 
nitely plan to propagate more peren- 
nials that will bloom the first year, 
to give to those who live on rented 
farms, where a garden must depend 
wholly on annuals. Even a scrap of 
boltonia, or beebalm (Monarda or 
Oswego-tea) will bloom the first 
year it is transplanted. So will prim- 
roses, physostegia (Obedience plant 
or Accommodation flower), ranuncu- 
lus or phlox. One neighbor, not yet 
sure that the place where she de- 
sires her border to be will be safe 
from chickens, is planting all roots 
that come her way in an undisturbed 
corner of her vegetable garden. Then, 
when her fence and driveway mate- 
rialize, she’ll have any number of 
roots to lift and set as she chooses. 
Moreover, she will be acquainted 
with her flowers, their heights, their 
tastes (flowers, as well as people, 
have tastes in their associates), and 
their blooming seasons. 

Every one who has grown flowers 
has known the peculiar companion- 
ship and comfort they can give when 
it seems that no human thing, unless 
it were a comforting shoulder where- 
on to weep, could give solace. And 
even should a comforting shoulder 
have presented itself, it would have 
been cowardly to use it. But the 
flowers! Even the dusty, stunted 
bloom of a dry season spelled some 
sort of covenant with beauty, while 
in better seasons, tall, deep-throated 
iris, jovially impertinent nasturtiums 
or luxurious, heavy headed peonies 
brought living splendor to the gar- 
dener, no matter how weary the back 
or bruised the spirit. And always, 
always, they gave color. 

The other day, I watched a farm 
woman casually scratch a marine 
scene with a pen-knife on the cream- 
velvet black of a bracket fungus. 
She complained over the quality of 
the fungus, declaring a moist, this- 
year’s bracket capable of taking soft- 
er brown lines. But this-year’s or 
last-year’s, this enchanting bit of 
craft adorns my desk, to the con- 
stant testament of beauty-where-you- 
will and interest everywhere. What 
delightful bits of talent are scat- 
tered here and there thru the world! 
And what fun they are to play with! 

I’ve suspected a neighborhood ro- 
mance for some time. The young 
male courting was entirely too jubi- 
lant to mistake his purpose, but I 
never could see the object of his 
affections. Some one very demure, 
I presumed. But now the secret’s 
out. The home is being established, 
and there’s no sight in the world to 
equal the flash of that young thrash- 
er’s rich brown back as he flies into 
the dense, green tangle of wood- 
bine above the garden gate with 
long streamers of building material 
hanging from his bill. And there 
is no sound quite to equal the love 
lyrics which he trills from a branch 
of the nearby cherry tree. The little 
bride seems to be a bit timid, so 
I'll not call on her formally—just 
drop by on my way to the strawberry 
patch. 

May the only thing you have to 
grumble about be mud! 











KARO 


provides 
needed 


EXTRA 
ENERGY 


All of us, at some time or other, 
feel the effects of fatigue—and 
are not able to continue with 
our daily tasks satisfactorily. 
This is due, in a large measure, 
to the lack of reserve energy. 
Those who are called upon to 
do much outdoor physical labor, 
especially farm workers, realize 
this fact. 

Karo contains a generous 
amount of Dextrose, the vital 
food element which supplies the 
body with heat and energy. This 
is important because Karo is 
easily assimilated and digested— 
and is a source of quick energy. 

Make Karo a part of your 
daily diet—serve it on pancakes, 
waffles, bread, hot biscuits, cere- 
als, etc. Keep your family and 
yourself well supplied with this 
delicious table syrup. 


Karo Syrups are essentially Dextrins, 
Maltose and Dextrose—with a small 
percentage of Sucrose added for 
flavor—all recommended for ease of 
digestion and energy value. 





The ‘Accepted’ Seal denotes that Karo 
and advertisements for it are accept 
able to the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 
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C ookery Corner 








Yellow Angel Food 


5 eggs 

5 cup of cold water 

» cups of sugar 

» cups of flour 

teaspoon of vanilla 

, teaspoon of salt 

% teaspoon of cream of tartar 

114 teaspoons of phosphate bak- 
ing powder 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Beat yolks of eggs well; beat one- | 


half cup of cold water into the eggs, 
add the sugar and beat the mixture 
gain. Add flour, baking powder and 
salt sifted together, and the vanilla. 
Beat the egg whites stiff, adding the 
cream of tartar to the whites when 
they are foamy. Fold whites into 
the batter and pour into an angel 
food cake pan. Bake in a slow oven 
(300 degrees) the first fifteen min- 
ytes and then increase the heat to 
350 degrees and bake for one hour.— 
Mrs. J. C. Vollintine, Leavenworth 
County, Kansas. 


Aristocratic Hash 


1% pound of chopped beef (pork 
may be used) 
6 medium sized potatoes 
6 carrots 
3 medium sized onions 
% cup of milk 
\% teaspoon of salt 
Dash of pepper 
Small amount of chopped parsley 
(if desired) 
Bread crumbs 
Grease a baking dish with butter 
and place meat and vegetables in it 
after they have been run thru a food 
chopper. Sprinkle over with salt, 
pepper and parsley; add milk. Cover 
the top with bread crumbs and bake 
moderate oven for about two 


in a 
hours. —B. F. W., Audrain County, 
Missouri. 


Never-Fail Jelly Roll 


4 eggs, beaten until very light 
1 tablespoon of cold water 
1 cup of sugar 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
1 cup of flour, sifted with two 
teaspoons of phosphate bak- 
ing powder 
Mix in the order given and pour 
into a pan about 9x20 inches. Bake 
in a moderate oven for about twenty 
minutes. Turn out while hot, spread 
with jelly and roll at once. Three 
tules to remember for a successful 
jelly roll are these: Beat the eggs 
thoroly, bake the cake in a moderate 
oven, and roll while hot.—Mrs. R. E. 
Lucas, Holt County, Nebraska. 


Sour Cream Muffins 


Place one egg in mixing bowl and 
beat. Add one-fourth cup of sugar 
and mix; add one cup of sour cream 
(not too thick) in which one-half tea- 
spoon of soda has been dissolved. 
Beat until well blended. Add two cups 
of flour sifted with three teaspoons of 
Phosphate baking powder and one- 
talf teaspoon of salt. Do not beat 
until smooth. Drop by spoonfuls into 
greased and floured gem pans, three- 
fourths full. Bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes. Serve warm 
vith plenty of butter.—Mrs. J. C. V., 
Jefferson County, Kansas. 


Prune Pie 


Wash three-fourths of a pound of 
choice prunes and soak overnight. 
Cook slowly in same liquid until ten- 
der. Drain and remove stones. For 
dhe cup of the prune liquid mix two 
and one-half tablespoons of corn- 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


























starch with one-third cup of sugar, | 


one-fourth teaspoon of cinnamon and 
one-eighth teaspoon of salt. Moisten 
with one-fourth cup of water, stir 
mito the hot liquid and let cook slow- 
Y for fifteen minutes. Line a pie- 
Pan with pastry, fill with prunes and 
Dour the thickened liquid over them. 
Place strips of pastry across 
bake for about twenty minutes at a 
temperature of about 450 degrees.— 
allas Wior, Poweshiek County, 
lowa. 


Hard or lumpy brown sugar may 
be softened by placing it in a shal- 
low pan in the oven for a few min- 
Utes. Then put it away in a cool 
Dlace, covered with a damp cloth, to 
€ep it soft and moist. 
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OMEN simply can’t believe it’s 
true when they first try Sure-Jell— 
the revolutionary new pectin product 
that everyone is talking about. 





It is banishing the uncertainties and 
failures of jelly-making. It is giving them 
far better tasting jellies and jams. It is say- 
ing them considerable time and money. 

When you use Sure-Jell you boil your 
jelly mixture only % minute. Boiling 
time for jam is only 1 minute. Think of 
it! No long tedious boiling over a hot 
kitchen fire. And you get accurate, easy- 
to-use recipes with every package. 

You get more jam or jelly from the 
same amount of fruit—two-thirds more if 
you've been following the old-fashioned 
way. And, of course, you get the real 
flavor of the ripe fruit itself. Its the finest 
tasting jelly and jam you’ve ever put on 
your table. Sure-Jell is a Product of 
General Foods, 








Churn Butter in Seconds! In the New 
HALF/MINUTE CHURN 


“The Handy Time-Saver’’ 

Churn in 30 seconds! Inconvenience of old 
fashioned bowl and ladle churning done away with 
Neat. attractive home utensil Easy to operate! 
Ifand Power. ¢A 10-year-old child can make butter. 
Special Introductory Price Money-back 
Order Today...... Ri Guarantee 

HALF /MINUTE CHURN, INC. 
Des Moines, ° . . . . 








Kidney Sufferers! 


Here is relief that goes right into the irritated 
—— and bladder organs so quickly, you can 
actually SEE results within a few hours. Flushes 
out poisons, neutralizes burning acids, brings 
prompt soothing comfort. No more aching back, 
weak bladder, sore painful joints from lack of 
kidney activity. Ask druggist for Foley Pills— 
take no other. Money back guarantee. 


KILLS INSECTS 
SAFELY 


Beware of 











r) ——— ia fold or 
. dust or y, in or 
garden. Always safe, now better then 
ever, with Stabilized Rotenone 
— Control Chart Free. 
MMOND PAINT & CHEM. CO. 
30 Ferry St. Beacon, N.Y. 


FOR VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS 








FREE HELPS FOR THE 
HOME MAKER 


Somewhere on an upper shelf of a cupboard in every farm home is a 
collection of recipes, “how to do it” booklets, clippings and other items 
that help a lot in the job of running a household. Farm women who want 
to add to this collection may check the following bulletins, prepared by 
various manufacturers, and we’ll see that copies are sent them. 


—) Modern Methods of Home Canning CO Steps in Canning 

]Canning Questions and Answers 1 Budget Your Food Supply 

] How to Can Fruits and Vegetables (© Recipes—Energy-Giving Dishes 
0 His Majesty—The Baby (diet helps) 1 Cleaning in the Home 


Check the booklets you want, put your name and address below, and 
mail to the Homemaking Helps, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Every year this thrifty woman hasa winter 
garden in the cellar of her home! Shelf 
after shelf, crowded with fresh fruits 
and vegetables—summer’s health and 
sunlight, canned in BALL Jars. 

Once this winter garden is hermetic- 
ally sealed in BALL Jars, her whole 
family is assured of a delicious, bal- 
anced diet. They are guaranteed all those 
health-giving vitamins needed during 

2 amg the long winter months. 
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Years of home canning experience 
have taught her that BALL Jars provide 
the safest, surest, and most economical 


means of preserving foods 
for future 4 GLASS POPs 

Your grocer can show you MASON JARS 
a BALL Jar for every can- 
ning need. Use only BALL 
Jars. The name BALL is 
blown in the glass. 





THE BALL BLUE BOOK. Mail coupon below with leaflet from a 
box of Ball Jars and get this book of 284 recipes FREE or send 10c. 











JARS 


CAPS and 
RUBBERS 


Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, Indiana. WF-6 


Please send me one copy of the latest edition of the 
BALL BLUE BOOK. I am enclosing— 


(J One Ball Jar Carton 
Enclosure, or 
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Address 


( Ten cents in coin (Check 
the one sent) 
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When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read 
their advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 
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By HENRY WALLACE 


Sabbath School Lesson ; 








The Risen Lord and the 
Great Commission 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son for June 17, 1934. Matthew, 28: 
1-10, 16-20.) 


HE whole Christian world, of all 

sects and denominations, and in 
al! lands, joins in the observance of 
the festival of the resurrection of 
our Lord. The lesson gives us one 
of the many appearances of Christ 
to one or more of His friends. It 
is not possible to form a connected 
account of these appearances, for 
the reason that we do not have a 
record of all of them, and we can 
not form a consistent whole unless 
we are familiar with all of the parts. 
What are the facts as gleaned from 
the records which have come down 
to us? The disciples, on the evening 
of that Friday when our Lord was 
crucified, evidently believed that all 
was lost, that they had been mis- 
taken, that they had seen Him who, 
up to the night before, possessed 
miraculous powers, apparently lose 
them all. They had seen Him fall 
into the grasp of His enemies, who 
had thirsted for His blood for near- 
ly two years; they had seen Him 
nailed to the cross as a malefactor, 
and buried hastily in the tomb of a 
stranger. The apostolic band was 
entirely broken up. They were in 
hiding in different parts of Jerusa- 
lem, evidently expecting that the 
vengeance which had fallen upon 
their Master would fall upon them. 
No doubt it would have done so, 
had it not been for the supernatural 
events, the darkness and the earth- 
quake, that accompanied His cruci- 
fixion, and that revulsion of feeling 
which comes upon men when they 
realize that under the influence of 
passion they have gone too far. The 
rent veil of the temple, the empty 
tombs, the appearance on the streets 
ot Jerusalem of men long since dead, 
the confession of the centurion that 
this was the Son of God, the fact 
that He was buried by two members 
of the council that consented to His 
death, in a tomb which one of them 
had prepared for himself, together 
caused this revulsion of feeling that 
came over the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, and therefore the disciples were 
for the time safe. 


Discharging Love’s Duty 


Three women stood afar off and 
witnessed the hasty burial. Two were 
close relatives of the Savior. They 
knew that the embalming was im- 
perfect, necessarily, and so _ they 
brought sweet spices, that they 
might perfect it. These they had 
prepared during the night, and hence 
they came early in the morning of 
the first day, to the sepulcher. In 
their desire to discharge love's duty, 
they apparently had not thought 
about who would roll away the stone, 
which, according to the usual cus- 
tom, would be placed against the 
door of the sepulcher to prevent the 
incursion of prowling animals. 

Great was their surprise when they 
found that the stone, which they now 
saw to be a very large one, had been 
rolled away, there was an angelic 
appearance, which seemed to them 
te be a young man clothed in a 
white robe. The passage in Psalms 
may have occurred to them: “Bless 
the Lord ye His angels, who excel 
in strength.” Naturally, they were 
frightened by this supernatural ap- 
pearance, which could not fail to be 
recognized as the symbol of the 
Divine Presence. They were dumb- 
founded when the angel said to 
them: I know whom ye are seeking— 
Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified. 
I am sent to tell you that He is not 
here, that He is risen. You can see 
for yourselves that He is not here, 
for this is the place where He was 
laid. You did not expect this, nor did 


the disciples, often as He told you. 
Go and tell them that He will not faij 
to keep His appointment with them 
in Galilee. 

And these women did just as wom- 
en would do. They ran trembling, 
amazed, afraid, so much troubled 
that they told no one whom they met 
on the way. They did not go and tel] 
the disciples—and, apparently, so far 
as we can get the details of the story, 
Mary Magdalene ran by herself to 
the house where she knew Peter and 
John were stopping, who, hearing 
her story, visited the sepulcher to see 
for themselves. And yet they could 
not understand it. 

It required forty days of appearing 
at intervals to the disciples, some- 
times to one, sometimes to a small 
group, sometimes to the disciples as 
a body, and once when other beliey- 
ers were assembled with them, to 
convince this scattered band that 
Jesus had risen from the dead. But 
how complete that conviction was 
in the end! When He appeared be- 
fore them for the last 1@ on Mount 


Olivet, and gave the. rections to 
make converts of all ni but to 
tarry at Jerusalem unti Te- 
ceived that power, not ou1e m 
doubted for a single momen t 
threw himself into his life wo: f 


proclaiming that the ‘resurrect 
was the foundation stone of 
Christian’s faith and the proof 
human immortality. 


ry 


Foundation of Doctrine 


Peter and Paul, in fact all of them, 
made this the very foundation of 
Christian doctrine. When the doc- 
trine of the resurrection is denied 
on philosophical grounds at Corinth, 
Paul gives us the most complete 
grouping of these events, and goes 
on to demonstrate to these misguided 
people that if Jesus did not rise from 
the dead, then the hope of a Chris- 
tian is a vain hope, his faith vain, 
that he is yet in his sins, and of all 
men most pitiable. He cites as more 
personal and conclusive proof the 
fact that the risen Jesus had ap- 
reared to him on the way to Damas- 
cus, and that he, as “a child untimely 
born ... the least of the disciples,” 
had received in person the qualifica- 
tions to fit him for proclaiming the 
gospel of the Redeemer of the world. 

The doctrine of Jesus and the 
resurrection, which we observe on 
Easter, thus lies at the very founda- 
tion of Christianity. It was the 
preaching of this doctrine that en- 
abled the early Christians to revolu- 
tionize human thought; and it is well 
worth the while of Christians in 
these days of skepticism and doubt. 
which are creeping into the pulpits 
and colleges, and sometimes into the 
theological seminaries, to read and 
study Paul’s statement of this doc- 
trine as they will find it in I Corin- 
thians, 15, and see the pit to which 
its denial must inevitably lead. 

We might well ask ourselves what 
earthly hope there is that any of us 
will ever see our loved and lost, if 
Jesus of Nazareth did not rise from 
the dead. If He did not rise as He 
said He would, then what faith cam 
we have in His teaching beyond that 
of any other wise man? If He was 
mistaken in this, of which He repeat 
edly warned His disciples, then how 
can we know that He was not mis 
taken in other things and in all 
things? If Jesus did not rise from 
the dead, as He said He would, if He 
did not convince His disciples by the 
most infallible proofs, how are we to 
account for the fact that they be 
lieved it to the last so fully that they 
were willing to sacrifice everything 
in order to tell this story to a world 
that needed to be told that death did 
not end all, that there was another 
life in another world, and mansions 
prepared for those who believed the 
teachings of the Master and followed 
in His footsteps? 
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Review 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 24, 1934.) 

4HE first lesson is on the confes- 
ft sion of Peter. Jesus had returned 
to Galilee after a sojourn in the semi- 
heathen country of Decapolis. He had 
refused to work a miracle at the re- 
quest of His enemies. To confirm the 
faith of His disciples, He takes them 
north into Philippi. After prayer, He 
asks whom men say that He is, and 
also their opinion. Peter answers: 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” Jesus says that on this 
truth which God has revealed to Pe- 
ter He will found His church. 

On the journey thru Galilee, short- 
ly after the transfiguration, Jesus 
seems to have been much alone. The 
disciples dispute among themselves 
as to which of them shall be greatest 
in the kingdom which they evidently 
thought He was about to establish. 
When they reached Capernaum, He 
therefore placed a little child in their 
midst, and told them that the one 
who is most like a little child shall be 
greatest in the kingdom. 

On the question of forgiveness, Pe- 
ter asked how often he should for- 
give one who sinned against him, no 
doubt feeling generous when he sug- 
gested seven times, as the Pharisees 
taught that three was enough. Jesus 
then gives the parable of the debtors, 
one of whom is forgiven a large debt 
but refuses to forgive a small one. 
Jesus here teaches that there should 
be no limit—that if we expect to be 
forgiven, we must forgive. 

The last days of the ministry of 
Jesus in Perea were crowded with 
touching incidents, one most unusual. 
A young ruler came running to Jesus 
and asked what good thing he should 
do that he might inherit eternal life. 
He says that he has always observed 
the commandments. He has great 
wealth. Jesus tells him to sell what 
he has and give to the poor and fol- 
low Him. His idol was wealth, and he 
could not meet the great test. 


The Measure of Greatness 

In Jericho, Jesus tells His disciples 
that He will be crucified the next 
week, but will rise again. Then comes 
Salome, asking that her sons, James 
and John, shall have pre-eminence 
over all others. Saddened by this re- 
quest, Jesus replies that the kingdom 
of heaven is not like this world, and 
gives the measure of greatness for 
all time: The man who does the 
greatest service according to his abil 
ity and opportunity is greatest in 
the kingdom. 

The disciples, and the multitude, 
could not give up the hope that Jesus 
—armed with His miraculous pow- 
ers—would yet proclaim Himself as 
king. As they near Bethpage, Jesus 
sends two of His disciples to ask the 
loan of a young, unbroken ass and its 
dam, on the ground that “the Lord 
hath need of them.” The tidings 
spread thru Jerusalem that the Mes- 
siah King would come that day, and 
pilgrims came out to meet Him. They 
spread their garments and branches 
of palm trees in His path, singing the 
triumphal Psalms. Then came Jesus, 
riding upon an ass. He wept upon 
thought of the impending fate of Je- 
Tusalem and the nation. 

After His triumphal entry, Jesus 
uttered parables evidently aimed at 
the Pharisees. They sought to de- 
Stroy Him and sent emissaries to try 
to trap Him. With all the appearance 
of candor, they ask Him if it is lawful 
to pay tribute to Caesar. Jesus asks 
them whose image and superscription 
is on the coin with which they pay 
tribute. They tell him, “Caesar's.” 
His answer, in effect, is that it is 
the duty of the citizen to obey the 
laws of his country, the duty of the 
child of God to obey his Heavenly 
Father. In answering another ques- 
tion, Jesus states the two great com- 
Mandments, commanding supreme 


love to God and love to one’s neigh- 
tor in the largest sense. 

Jesus went up into the Mount of 
Olives with His disciples. He foretold 
the destruction of the temple oppo- 
Site which they were resting, but de- 
clined to tell the time of it or of His 
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coming again, but that it would be 
sudden. To illustrate this, He gives 
the parable of the ten virgins wait- 
ing for the coming of the bride- 
groom. Five were wise, prudent, car- 
rying plenty of oil. Five neglected 
this precaution. All fell asleep while 
Waiting. When the coming of the 
bridegroom was announced, the wise 
virgins were ready. The others start- 
ed out to buy oil. On their return, 
they found the door shut. The Chris- 
tian life must ever be fed from the 
source of light, the Holy Spirit. 
The statement of the final judg- 
ment, found in Matthew, 25, is plain, 
clear and distinct. Jesus will come in 
glory as the final arbiter of human 
destiny. Evil may triumph for a time, 
but righteousness in the end will pre- 
vail. We will be judged by the Son 
of man, who was tempted as we are, 
yet triumphed. We will be judged not 
by what we profess before men, but 


by what we are in the sight of God. 
Our real attitude toward our breth- 
ren will be regarded as the expres- 
sion of our real attitude toward God. 

After Jesus pours out His soul in 
the last passover, and institutes the 
Lord’s Supper in its stead, the eleven 
go with Him to Gethsemane. He tells 
them that they will all desert Him 
that night, but that He will be raised 
up and go before them into Galilee. 
He then leaves them and goes thru 
His great agony. Coming back to the 
sleeping disciples, He tells them that 
the time of His betrayal has come, 
and goes out to meet His betrayer. 


The disciples, panic-stricken, flee, 
but Peter and John follow later. 
Jesus was crucified between two 


thieves. As the spikes were driven, 
He prayed for His enemies. It began 
to grow dark. Seeing His mother 
near, Jesus gave her into the care of 
John. He then commends His spirit 
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New Post Toasties Cut-Ours! 
The Three Little Pigs 
and The Big Bad Wolf 


Also wonderful Cut-Outs of Mickey Mouse, 
Minnie Mouse or other famous Walt Disney 
characters are now on all Post Toasties boxes. 


ERE they are—right on the sides of Post 
Toasties packages. The famous movie 
“stars” of Walt Disney’s Silly Symphony ; ; ; 
the characters the whole country has been 
singing and talking about —the Three Little 


Pigs and the Big Bad Wolf! 


On other Post Toasties packages there are 
other Cut-Outs—Mickey and Minnie Mouse, 
Horace Horsecollar, the Goof, or Pluto the 
Pup. What fun to cut them off the box! 


Get Post Toasties today! You and the young- 
sters will love these golden crackly flakes— 
made only from the sweet, tender hearts of 
the corn. It’s especially good with fruits and 
berries. Post Toasties is full of quick, new 


energy. A product of General Foods. 
By special arrangement with Walt Disney Enterprises. © G. F.Corp..1934 
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te Mis Father, and with a cry of mor- 
tal anguish dies. As He dies, there is 
an earthquake and the veil of the 
temple is rent from top to bottom, 
Those who believed in Him did not 
understand, and those who did not 
believe were in great fear. 

It required forty days of appearing 
to the disciples before they were con- 
vinced of His resurrection. These be- 
gan with His appearance to the wom- 
en at the tomb. The fact of His res- 
urrection lies at the very foundation 
of Christianity. Jesus appeared to the 
disciples for the last time on Mount 
Olivet, and gave directions to go out 
and teach others about the Christ, 
after tarrying in Jerusalem until en- 
dued with power. They had no doubt 
after that. After grouping the proofs 
of the resurrection, Paul cites as 
more personal and convincing proof 
the fact that Jesus had appeared to 
him on the way to Damascus. 
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POULTRY HEALTH 


By Dr. J. E. Salsbury, Veterinarian and Specialist in Poultry Diseases 














Early Worm Control Pays Big Profits 


J HEN growing chicks fail 
W to develop rapidly, and 
don’t build strong, healthy 
bodies with good feed, and 
warm, sunshiny weather, it is 
pretty certain that worms are 
holding them back. That can 
happen, very easily, because 
definite signs of early worm 
infestation do not usually 
show up, until a great deal of damage 
is done. 

Even though your chicks have got a 
good, healthy start, through freedom 
from sickness in their babyhood, there 


is danger that they will start going 
down hill, later, and actually die be- 
cause of worm infestation. When 


worms are allowed to develop in the 
intestines of growing chicks, they 
cause much of the feed that would nor- 
mally be used to build up blood, muscle 
and body weight to be wasted. They 
give off poisons that are destructive 
to the vital tissues of the body; and 
they irritate and inflame the bowels 
so badly that feed cannot be digested 
properly. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, 
how uncontrolled worms stop normal 
growth and development and run down 
your chicks very rapidly, making it 
easy for diseases, like coccidiosis, 
paralysis, etc., to set in and kill them. 


Worm Control Necessary 


If you are to be successful in raising 
a high percentage of your chicks, so 
that you will have a profit-making 
flock this fall and winter, worm con- 
trol is an absolute necessity. And worm 
control is not merely the removal of a 
bad infestation of worms, but the pre- 
vention of a re-infestation, as well. A 
five-day flock treatment to remove the 
worms before they get a chance to de- 
velop, is recommended. It should be 
given once a month, using Avi-Tabs or 
Avi-Tone. 

Avi-Tabs come in tablet form and 





are simply dissolved in water 
and mixed with the mash; 
Avi-Tone comes 
form and can be mixed with 
either wet or dry mash. Feed 
your chicks all they will eat 
of the mixture for five suc- 
cessive mornings. The con- 
centrated medicine in Avi- 
Tabs or Avi-Tone penetrates 
into the folds of the intestinal 
at the 
same time, their tonic ingredients 
build up the chicks’ vitality. 

Worms also cause intestinal inflam- 
mation, so be sure to put Phen-O-Sal 
Tablets in the drinking water every 
day. Its medicines will heal up the 
raw, sore bowels and increase the 
chicks’ resistance to disease. Be sure 
you get the genuine Dr. Salsbury’s 
Phen-O-Sal by buying it in the original 
package—not in bulk. Refuse substi- 
tutes, and write us when some one tries 
to sell you something “just as good.” 

Prevent Fowl! Pox Losses 

Every year, Fowl Pox kills thou- 
sands of birds in the forms of cankers, 
roup, etc. It usually strikes during 
the winter when egg prices are high- 
est; consequently, it creates untold 
losses. The best way to prevent Fowl 
Pox is to vaccinate when your chicks 
are between 6 and 12 weeks of age. 
You, yourself, can do the vaccination, 
as complete easy-to-follow directions 
come with every package. Our Fowl 
Pox Vaccine (Chicken Strain) is made 
in our own laboratories under Govern- 
ment License No. 195, and produces 


permanent im- Ex fice 


munity. 

Ask for the above preparations by name at 
your local chick hatchery, feed, drug, poultry 
eupply or general store. Avi- Tabs, 200 Tablets, 

75; AviTone, §& lbs. $1.75; Phen-O-Sal 
Tablet, 125 for $1.00; Fowl ‘Pox Vaccine 
(Chioken Strain) 100 doses, $1.00. Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, grt? Jackson St., Charles 


deep 
tract and dislodges the worms; 
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flocks of the very finest bloodlines. 
bred to produce larger birds, 


will be off about June 20th 


We guarantee 100% live, prepaid delivery. 


8. C. Reds, White Wyandottes. 
Buff Orpingtons wer 
H. Assorted for Broilers...... | 
Mixed for Layers............. ) 


Reference: 
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s OVERSIZE Chick 


Over 112,000 Customers 


Sieb’s OVERSIVE CHICKS are wi guaranteed to be purebred and from super culled 
They are all One Grade Only, 
higher egg yield, 
have over One Hundred and Twelve Thousand Customers on our books, should convince the 
most careful poultry raiser that our chicks have no superior. 
send your order at once and make sure of a profitable flock. 
Code No. 2081. 


LOWEST POSSIBLE CODE PRICES 


White, Brown, Buff 5 
Leghorns, Anconas ........... | 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks.... s 


Add 25c extra on lots of less than 100 


Any Farm or Poultry Magazine in U. S. A. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY Box 140A 


City, lowa.—Adv, 


THE BEST, and are 


and quicker maturity. The fact that we 


Our last hatch this season 


White and Black 
Minorcas 


White Orpingtons .. 


S. L. Wyandottes... ($7.45 $36.00 $70.00 


500 1,000 


Lincoln, Illinois 














Was our foundation stock direct from the Tancred Farm. 
es — 


former prices. 
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Prompt shipment. | 
GGLAND FARM 


_ These are not 





Highest grade Tancred Leghorn chicks at nail 
Catalog free Code No. 6661. 
MT. _ VERNON, IOWA 









HAYES CHICKS 
Lower Prices 


White and Brown 
Leghorns, W b 
Barred — and 
Rocks, S. C. 
Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, 
White Minoreas, Heavy or Light assorted 

AYES sueners MATING CHICKS 

50 500 





25 
$1.75 $3.25 $6.30 $31.50 ° 
HAYES ACE SUPREME a A CHICKS 
$2.48 47 $7.9 .75 7.50 
HAYES ACE SUPREME MATING CHICKS 
guaranteed against loss 10 days or replaced free 
‘All prices postpaid, guaranteed live arrival 
Prompt delivery 14 years experience—-Cust 
mers in 43 states Over three million ch icks 
sold last season Code No. 587. Send your 
orders to this addre 

HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 


22 Hayes Bidg. Decatur, Ill. 








SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. If you do not find in 
our paper the articles you want to 
buy now, just let us know what you 
want and we will be glad to give 
you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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Save Money on Chicks 
PREPAID Buy Capper Chicks this sen- 
sational easy way. Just tell 

us number, breed, date you want your chicks 
y postman on arrival. WE PAY 





Prices quoted here cover everything 


| except few cents C. O ee 00% jive Arrival Guaranteed. 
Immediate sipmente ousands of satisfied ‘coatemners. Order 
direct and S. c 1869 
Low JUNE PRICES 100 500 
White _ ed, Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas I. Reds, Barred, White, 
Buff Roc cks Buff os ingtons White 
yandottes Black Minor- 
| cas, Assorte . .30 31.50 
| Buff Minorcas _ 6.95 34.00 
MASTER MATING 
C. White, Buff Leghorns..... 7.95 35.00 
Cc. R._ lL. Reds, Barred, White 
Rocks. Buff ao inet ons, White Wy- 
andottes Black, Buff, 
ph te Minore *, 40.00 
ss than 100 chicks, 1¢ chick m« 
CAPPER'S HATCHERY Route 7 ELGIN, 1OwA 
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The Poultry 











An Egg Marketing Co-op 


According to a survey by the co- 
operative division of the Farm Credit 
Administration, the Utah Poultry 
Producers’ Cooperative Association 
handles about 89 per cent of the 
market eggs of the state. 

Altho only ten years old, the asso- 
ciation is now second in membership 
and third in volume of products han- 
dled by poultry and egg cooperatives 


thruout the United States. Largely 
due to its existence, Utah has be- 


come one of the most important egg 
producing states from a commercial 
standpoint. In 1922, the year before 
the association was formed, Utah 
imported part of its egg supply from 
other states. Today, however, it is 
selling well over 500,000 cases of 
high grade eggs at premium prices 
on a market nearly 2,500 miles away. 

A distinctive factor in the success 
of the Utah poultry organization is 
the prevalence of the farm-village 
tvpe of agriculture in many parts of 
Utah. This living together in small 
villages, believed to be conducive to 
group action, is common in Europe, 
but stands in marked contrast to the 
separated individual farms elsewhere 
in the United States. 

During the past three years, from 
81 to 94 per cent of the association’s 
eggs have been marketed in New 
York City. Nearly half the produc- 
tion is a top grade sold as “Milk- 
Whites” at a premium. 

Total costs of marketing from the 
time the eggs are received from 
members until delivered to buyers 
in New York amount to less than 8 
cents a dozen. This includes all case 
and filler costs, grading, freight to 
New York, selling expense, and the 
association’s overhead and operating 
costs. 

To promote high quality produc- 
tion, the members cooperatively own 
their feed mill and eighteen receiv- 
ing, grading and packing plants. Con- 
stant effort is made to insure high 
quality, infertile, white eggs. 

In 1932, the association did a gross 
business of more than $5,500,000. 
The feed business for 1933 showed 
an increase of 27 per cent over 1932. 


Need for Range Rotation 
D 


New evidence pointing to the need 
for rotating the poultry range is pre- 
sented by P. B. Zumbro, extension 
specialist in poultry husbandry for 
the Ohio State University. He re- 
ports the findings of several experi- 
ment station workers who investi- 
gated the resistance of the eggs of 
tape-worms and round-worms to the 
weather and to time while in the 
soil. 

Tape-worms spend part of their 
lives in the chicken and part in other 
hosts, of which the earth-worm is 
cne. Since the earth-worm lives in 
the soil from year to year, control 
of the trouble requires rotation of 
range. 

Eggs of the round-worms that in- 
fest poultry are similar in structure 
to the eggs of round-worms that in- 
fest swine. Investigations have in- 
dicated that such live in the 
soil for a period of at least 405 days. 
The round-worm egg is resistant to 
temperatures as high as 110 degrees. 

A Connecticut experiment has 
shown that the organisms causing 
coccidiosis live in the soil almost 
two months, and that three months 
must elapse before a poultry flock 
can safely be turned out on a range 
formerly infested with the disease 
organism. 

A real danger arises when mature 
birds are allowed to use the chick 
range. In one experiment, material 
collected from a laying house from 
ten to sixteen days after chicks in- 
fected with coccidiosis had been re- 
moved, was spread over a clean chick 
range. In seven days, the chicks 
showed evidences of the presence of 
the disease. 
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The WINDMILL 
of BEST Value 


You do not have to 


Vs : 4 _ around 
Eorpemwored to find where 
ALTA you can get 


* the most for your 
money when you buya 
windmill. e are the 

largest manufacturers of wind. 

mills in the world, have the 
best and most complete equip- 
ment for producing them, and 
have the ability and purpose 
to giveourcustomers the best 

that can be produced at A 

lowest possible price. 

Improved Aermotor y 

\jevery feature that is desir. 

able in awindmill: Strong 

\\\durable gears which run 

quietly, adjustable stroke, 

removable bearings, com. 
plete automatic oiling, 
perfect regulation, etc. 

Aermotor Electric 

Pumps and Automatic 

Water Systems excel in 

simplicity and low price, 

They have important 
exclusive features. 

Write today for informa. 

tion about the pumping 
equipment you need. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Rd, 
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uick Sale Bargain Price on 





eghorns, Anconas, Red 
Rocks, rpingtons Wyan. 
dottes, Minorcas and Lang 
shans. From pureb: ed culled 
stock. Slightly closer graded 
chicks $6.60 for Leghorns 

7. or heavies 00 

r 100 with order, balance 


STROMBERG HATCHERY 

Dept. 7, Fort Dodge, low 
Branches in Mason City and 

Marshalltown. 
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NEW. LOW, ROCK- are PRICES, EF 
FECTIVE now on FARROW CHIX. Hatched 
con. pure-bred, healthy, ~ culled flocks on 
free range. som Season. Order now at 
low prices. 00% alive delivery, prepaid. 
ALITY nganes 100 500 
BARRED, WHITE, 
BUFF ROCKS, 8. C. 
REDS, WHITE WYAN- \s 30 50 
DOTTES, BUFF ORP- . R 
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INGTONS, BLA 
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WHITE OR BROWN 
LEGHORNS.ANCONAS 
Special Matings lc a chick higher than Quality 
Meine. Famous Farrow Star Matings White 
Leghorns 2c a chick higher than Quality Ma 
ings. Make the right start now by ord y from 
this ad, or write Tos free catalog Add le pet 
chick when ordering, less than 100. 

RRO CHICK ERIES 
DEPT. 40 PEORIA, 
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YOUR BABY CHICKS 
Protect them! 

USE EL VAMPIRO POWDER 

KILLS LICE AND MITES 
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7 Economical 








ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 


>) Allaire, Woodward & Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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ROSSETT 
TREATED LUMBER 


No More Decay at Sills and Grade 
Line... No ies Termites (They 
can’t take it)... No More Corroding 
or Working Loose of Nails, Screws, 
Hinges or Staples... Treatment a 
Proven Primer that Holds Paint... 
Clean— Dry—Odorless ... Does Not 
Ooze... Holds Down Repair Costs. 

Crossett Treated Lumber is Wol- 
manized. Wolmanizing has a pre- 
servative value equal to or greater 
than any other type. It’s Certified! 


CROSSETT TREATED ¢~ 
FENCE POSTS LAST 


At Your Lumber Dealers 


CROSSETT LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 
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No more B.O. Grandpa’s Tar goes deep into the 
pores—cleans out dirt and bodyodors. Lathers free- 
ly in hard water. A marvelous skin soap. An ideal 
sthampoo—leaves hair soft and silky. Get Grand- 
pa’s Tar at the store and get rid of body odors. 


GRANDPA'S 


WONDER PINE 









The 
Family’s 
Favorite 
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NEW IDEA ENGINES 
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THe New IDEA SPREADER Co. 

Dept. 84, Sandwich, Ill. 


Independent Manufacturers "WRITE 
TODAY 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


A USER OFA NEW 
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Soda for Dehorning 


While horns can be removed from 
partially grown or mature cattle with 
a saw or a pair of clippers, and while 
a good job can be done with such 
instruments, the best thing to 
for that purpose is caustic 
This, however, before the horns have 
grown out, can be used only for 
calves. Dehorning should be 


use 


soda. 


done 
when the calf is a week or ten days 
old, or at a time when the buttons 
under the skin slip readily under the 
finger, and before they become at- 
tached to the bones of the head. 

Fortunately, this can be done safe- 
ly at any time of the year, so there 
is no reason why every calf that is 
to be dehorned should not have its 
horns removed at the proper time. 
PDehorning with caustic soda is a 
simple process, yet certain precau- 
tions should be taken. Begin by 
closely clipping off the hair over the 
buttons and then apply vaseline or 
lard around the edge of the clipped 
surface, but not directly over the but- 
ton. Then apply a stick of caustic 
soda, previously moistened with wa- 
ter, and rub it into the skin directly 
over the button. The vaseline or lard 
will prevent any of the caustic from 
spreading to parts on the head where 
it is not wanted. 


When the job has been thoroly 
done, a scab soon forms over the 


treated place, which, in about two 
weeks, drops off of its own accord, 
leaving a smooth poll. A treated calf 
should be kept out of the rain for a 
few days. During the hot summer 
season, it is a good plan to cover the 
treated place with a little pine tar 
as soon as the scab is well formed. 
This will prevent possible fly at- 
tacks. 

Common lye may be used in place 
of stick caustic, and many farmers 
do use it because it is always avail- 
able. In that case, mix the lye with 
enough water to form a thick paste, 
and rub this into the skin with the 
rounded, smooth end of a stick. The 
lye is a little more difficult to han- 
dle than the stick caustic, and more 
apt to run down over the face unless 
it is very carefully handled. 





Evaluating Alfalfa Hay 

Nearly all farmers know that al- 
falfa is a valuable crop for the dairy- 
man to but it is doubtful iz 
the majority fully appreciate its 
worth as a crop that will materially 
reduce the cost of milk production. 
There are sev why al- 
falfa is such an important factor in 
the nutrition of the dairy cow and 


grow, 


‘ral reasons 


other livestock. First, it is rich in 
protein, carrying 11 per cent of di- 
gestible protein and sometimes as 


high as 12 per cent; second, it is 
also rich in mineral matter, of which 
the dairy cow requires a relatively 
large daily supply. In addition it 
contains a number of vitamins which 
are needed for the proper function- 
ing of the digestion and assimilating 
processes of the cow. 

It is generally considered that the 
grain mixture required by a dairy 
cow that is fed 30 pounds of corn 
silage and 10 to 12 pounds of alfalfa 
needs a grain mixture carrying 95 
rer cent of farm grown grains and 5 
per cent of a high protein concen- 
trate, whereas, when timothy hay is 
fed in place of alfalfa, the grain 
mixture should contain about 50 per 
cent of a high protein concentrate 
and 50 per cent of one or 
the home grown grains. 


more of 


Thus, when a cow requires ten 
pounds of grain a day, and timothy 
instead of alfalfa constitutes the dry 
roughage of the ration, only five 
pounds of home grown grain can be 
used, while the other five pounds 
must be purchased, unless soybeans 
are grown for furnishing protein. On 


the other hand, when alfalfa consti- 
tutes the dry roughage of the ration, 
9.5 pounds of home grown grain can 
be used in the grain mixture, with 








SEE-TRY 

and BUYa 
DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 


for aslittle as 


112°, WEEK 





GOLDEN SERIES STERLING SERIES 


The 
World’s best 


cream separators 


Exactly like 


Golden Series except 
a few non-essentials 











“| COULD HAVE 
BOUGHT TWO 
NEW DE LAVALS 
FROM THE CREAM 
MY OLD MACHINE 
LOST” 


Get 





DE LAVAL Now! 


HHOUSANDS of cream separators in use at the present time are 

wasting cream and butterfat every time they are used. Every day’s 
delay in replacing such machines with new De Lavals means a loss of 
valuable cream which can be turned into cash money. 

De Laval Separators can be bought on such extremely liberal terms 
that they will pay for themselves from the extra earnings. 





JUNIOR SERIES ELECTRO SERIES 
The First 
World’s best all electric 


low priced separators cream separators 


See your Authorized De Laval Dealer or write nearest office below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 





only one-half pound of protein con- 
centrate having to be purchased. 
Here is another way of illustrating 
the superiority of alfalfa over tim- 
othy. Twelve pounds of alfalfa con- 
tains 1.33 
tein, while the same amount of tim- 
.33 of a pound. 
In other words, twelve pounds of 
alfalfa contains as much digestible 
protein as twelve pounds of timothy 


pounds of digestible pro- 


othy contains only 


plus three and one-half pounds of 
linseed meal. At $32 a ton, that 
amount of linseed meal would cost 


8.75 cents. If we value alfalfa hay at 
$15 a ton and timothy at the same 
price, twelve pounds of the former 
would cost 9 cents, while the same 
amount of timothy plus enough lin- 
seed meal at $32 a ton to give the 
two the same feeding value as the 
alfalfa, would cost 17.75 cents. 

By putting the same facts in slight- 
ly different form, one may say that 
when timothy hay has a feeding 
value of $15 a ton, alfalfa has a feed- 
ing value of $29.57 a ton, or practi- 
cally double that of timothy. When, 
in addition to this, one can grow 
twice as much alfalfa per acre as 
timothy, the superiority of the leg- 
ume becomes still more apparent. 

A short time ago, an authority on 
feeding, in discussing dairy cow nu- 
trition, made the following state- 
ment: “The biggest factor entering 
cost of milk production, and 
which is largely within our control, 
is that of feed, and the most impor 
tant part of the feed of a cow is hay. 
It has been found in some of our 
work that the use of good alfalfa 
hay enables us to keep up fairly high 
milk production with simply corn 
and oats in addition to silage.” 
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GRAIN BINS 


Safe storage for all grain until 
you are able to get the most out 
of it. Improve grain quality by 
regulating moisture content and 
preserving protein values. Cut 
shrinkage. Full protection against 
fire, rats and the weather. Com- 

ly with loan storage regulations. 
Seners report Butler Bins 24 
years old good for many more. 
Six improved features at no extra 
price. See your dealer or write 
for delivered prices. 

Butler Manufacturing Company 


1213 Eastern Ave. 913 Sixth Ave. $. E. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Free Electricity from 
the Wind 


A Wind-Power Light Plant will light your 
house and furnish power free, from the win 

Operates like a windmill. Costs noth 

r » run Trouble-free, fully guar 

» Fr > 


sy bt owe 


m Iding wer 
and depth of well for wat 
= Wind-Power Light Co.. Box A, Newton, lows 



































Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land 
that can be reached no other way. 
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OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 











FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS MISCELLANEOUS 
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DOGS AND. PET STOCK crite or wick Munaeod nin Weeeiae, DOneeee Studios, Davenport, _Iowa— Where the west begins. bie ee. pany of natural 8h 30 full size sad 
—sTT Inc., 540 Mulberry Street, Galesburg, Illinois, SPECIAL OFFER: 15. GUARANTEED loom 1 
SPECIAL—GENUINE ENGLISH. SHEPHERD jyi wr prints and two beautiful Summer Gloss_enls smoking, extra mild or natural, $1. 24 full siz 
pups. (A good farm dog.) Males, spayed fe ee ee ments 25c. Summers’ Studio, Uni fanvilia fi sweet plugs, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray 
males, $5. (Raised from unkenneled parents, work- . 7 at Tobacco Company, Murray, Kentucky. 
if™ every day.) (Heeler stock—no_ guessing. ) LIVESTOCK SPARKLING SNAI SHOTS. ROLL DEVELOPED. “i pNTVOKY'S FAVORITE,” GUARANTEDD 
(Year's trial, training instructions.) Rat Terier = —_ a eight. sparkling prints. 2 enlargements, 25e. Ace best grade chewing or smoking, 10 pounds, $1; 
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a . ae = 13 month white bull. A. E. Eset i FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE 2h COINLIN- It 
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. on = _ = - ice, xx 829, La Crosse, Wiseconsit “SEND YOU 3 DOZE} 
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_tons, Pit Bull Terriers, and_ several other breeds, HAMPSHIRES BOARS, BRED OR OPEN . largement coupon offer. Individ i > on 10 days trial? Carlton Tobacco Compa Pa- 
rite us your dog wants. Vans Kennels, Pella, Gilts, the large, smooth, easy feeding kind, sold Palen Studio, C axcete. aphiciainka tdual service. ducah, Kentucky. 
lowa. pa ” on money back guarantee, or shipped C. O. D. <a aoe! : ms  DOTTNDS SMOKING. RED CHEW 7. 10; 
SHEPHERD PUPS—- REAL HEELERS AND Buckdale Farms, Melcher, Towa. ROLL DEVE LOP ED AND 16 PRINTS 116 SIZE 15 ny Burley, 3: Fither, ove Bert 
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You Get Your Money’s Worth in 
McCORMICK-DEERING 


TWINE 


buy twine by the pound. You use it by the foot. 
Twine dependability throughout the harvest is what 
you want—and you can be sure of getting it in McCor- 
mick-Deering “Big-Ball” Twine. Every ball is guaranteed 
for length, strength, and weight. The patented cover on 
McCormick - Deering Twine balls prevents collapsing 
and snarling so that each ball can be used right down 


to the end. 


It is real economy to buy McCormick-Deering Twine. 
Place your order early with the McCormick-Deering 
dealer and be fully protected on your supply when 


harvest time comes. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


Dubuque, 


OF AMERICA 
Cincorporated) 
Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, 
Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, Iowa: 


Chicago, Illinois 
Des Moines, 


and at 90 other points in the United States 





Pl 





At the WORLD’S FAIR 
in Chicago this year, see 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
Twine made at the Jnter- 
national Harvester Ex- 
hibit. Latest McCormick- 
Deering Tractors and ma- 
chines on display. A 
driverless radio-controlled 
tractor in full operation. 
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\ the BIG BALL is the BEST BUY g 
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ALLIGATOR: 
STEEL BELT LACING 


The farmer's favorite for 
many years. Easy to put 
on and stays put—usu- 
ally lasts belt's full life. 
Holds even the largest 8 to 
12-inch belts. Recommended 
by Agricultural Schools, 
makers of belting and farm 
implements.Sold by 
hardware and im- 
plement stores. In- 
UST " sist on the genuine 
nab 7o. = “Handy Pack- 
*' or large 
Standard Boxes. 
~— 














Big New Offer on 
HARNESS 


DON'T RISK WORN OUT 
HARNESS when you can 








get New est 'e 




















HARNESS COMPANY 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


mags ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 

Killer attracts and kills flies. 
Guaranteed, eHective, Neat, 
convenient — Cannot oonine. 
Willnot soil or injure an 

Lasts ali season. 20c at all 
dealers. Harold Somers. Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’kiyn,N.Y. 
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Vaccinate with 
Clear Concentrated 
SERUM AND VIRUS 


Produced under U. S. Vet. License No. 163. 
Guaranteed PURE— FRESH — POTENT. 


Fidelity 


Serum Price: 55c per 100 ccs 
Virus Price: $1.50 per 100 ccs 


Serum and Virus to vaccinate a 20 Ib. pig 

costs only 12c, 

Order from this ad. Tell us how many pigs 

to be vaccinated and average weight. We will 
wr ship sufficient Serum and Virus 

C. 0. D. to treat them. 
FR E. E Syringesloaned 
for vaccinatin, 

if you don’t have any. $3. 

deposit required. Money 

refunded w —_ you return 

instrumen 

Buy direct from = with 


itive assurance that serum 









Send for as been properly refrigerated 
this and handled from date of pro- 
beoklet duction until delivered to you. 


FIDELITY LABORATORIES, INC. 
824 Exchange Ave., Chicago, Minois 








Rarmiess 
to humans, 
live-stock, 
poultry; made 
of red squill 


K-R- 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
K-R-O (powder form) 75¢. 
READY MIXED (no 
bait to buy) = 00. 
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Southern—Warren County, May 28— 
Weather continues hot and dry. A few 


showers in some localities. Chinch bugs 
working full time. Most of the barley is 
gone; also many fields of oats and wheat. 
Many are pasturing their wheat, pre- 
paratory to planting beans. Pastures are 
very discouraging. Wells are now dry 
which were never known to fail before; 
many are digging new ones. ‘‘Witching” 
is popular at present. Cream 22 cents, 
eggs 9 cents, heavy hens 8 cents, 180-260- 
pound hogs $2.85.—Mrs. A. M. J. 
Eastern—Delaware County, May 28— 
“Hot and dry’’ describes the situation in 
this county for the month of May. We 
had rain on April 1; no more during 
April, and in this part of the county only 
a few scattered showers during May, 
which dried up within 24 hours, so that 
you would hardly know any moisture had 


fallen. Early planted corn is up, but 
some seed is unsprouted in dry ground. 
I started to plow corn on May 26, but it 
was so dusty that at times I could not 
see the rows. Oats look good, but are 
short and backward. Pastures short and 
dry. Very little fruit. Gardens standing 
still. Prices of farm products slipping. 
Hogs $3 for best, wool 21 cents, butterfat 
24 cents, eggs 12 cents.—C. D. Hunt, 
Northern—Palo Alto County, May 26— 
Weather continues awfully dry; every- 
thing at a standstill except corn, which 
will be spotted unless we have rain soon. 
Hard to find pasture for stock. Many 


evergreen trees dying. Eggs 14 cents for 
No. 1 henneries, corn around 40 cents (a 
good rain would lower the price), oats 
around 30 cents, top hogs $2.90.—A. E. 
Me Millin. 
Central—Grundy County, May 28—The 
weather continues dry, and prospects for 
a crop this year are discouraging. Corn 
planted early and deep on fall plowing is 
a fair stand; spring plowing, hardly any 
stand at all; some replanting. Small grain 
came up well, but looks like it is suffer- 
ing during the heat of the day. Hay in 
both old and new meadows is short; clo- 
ver four inches high, starting to bloom; 
alfalfa fair; pastures firing; most of them 


are short. Cattle get some extra feed 
from roadsides. Lots of cattle for sale; 
no buyers. Some sealed corn is being 


released. 
account of morning-glories. 
work well. Pig crop good; 
es. Cattle prices fair; not many 
Few hogs to sell. Lots of little 
Help is plentiful.—Gus Treimer. 

Central—Calhoun County, May 29— 
Very little rain during May. Pastures 
and hay meadows are short. Most corn 
coming well. Oat crop is suffering for 
rain, as well as gardens, etc. No. 2 white 
corn 43 cents, No. 2 yellow corn 40 cents, 
oats 28 and 29 cents, hogs from $2 to 
$2.90, eggs 10 to 14 cents, butterfat 23 
cents, hens 8 cents. Pig crop is normal 
Quite a few young colts are being raised, 
and also more sheep. Much new seeding 


Some corn is being plowed on 
Horses stand 
no death loss- 
on feed, 
chicks, 


of alfalfa, etc., has been damaged.—H. 
Wm. Schon. 

Northwestern — Buena Vista County, 
May 24—‘‘Dry” is the order of the day. 
Rain is patiently being waited for. Crop 
outlook is rather slim. No feed for cattle 
at all. Some cor is looking good, while 
some is very poor. Markets are low. 


beginning to wonder why 
of the corn-hog payments. 
Sam will speed up a bit.— 


Farmers are 
all the delay 
We hope Uncle 
R. Schroeder, 
Northwestern—Sioux County, May 28— 
The dry weather continues. Pastures are 


very short. Corn on bottom land looks 
good. Small grain is poor. Some fields 


have been plowed under and planted to 
corn, but moisture is needed to germi- 
nate the seed. Dust storms continue, but 
with less dirt flying. Cooler weather the 
last few days has made life more bear- 
able. Foodstuffs continue high, while 
incomes are reduced by the drouth. Feed- 
ers here continue to buy cattle for their 
feed pens. There is much stored corn.— 
Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 

Central—Webster County, May 26—Dry 
and windy weather continues, with cold 
nights. Corn is growing slowly, and cul- 
tivation is in progress. If we don't get 
rain soon, conditions will be serious, The 
sweet clover pastures are getting bare, 
and oats and gardens are at a standstill 
from lack of moisture. Packing sows are 
the only hogs ready for market; at pres- 
ent they are $2 per cwt.—Oscar Peterson. 

ILLINOIS 

Central—Shelby County, May 26—Ili- 
nois has the poorest prospect that I have 
ever seen—and I am no spring chicken. 
I have oats that look like they 
will be worth cutting. Bugs—oh, my! 
Corn is making very little growth, Pas- 
tures bum. We had frost this morning, 
and frost and ice yesterday, which did 
considerable damage to truck patches 
and some damage to crops. There will 
be no fruit or berries around here. Every 
time we get a shower, it turns cold for 
a few days, until the ground gets too dry 


seen no 








We haven't 
had a warm rain, in fact, no good rain, 
all spring—just a few light, scattered 
showers.—S. M. Harper. 


NEBRASKA 


Central—Hall, Merrick and Hamilton 
Counties, May 27—During the middle and 
last part of May, the weather was quite 
cold, dry, dusty, windy and cloudy, with 
some light frosts and freezing of ice. 
Some farmers have started to irrigate 
their gardens and potatoes. All kinds of 
small grains are badly in need of water, 
Corn and sugar beets are almost ail 
planted. First cutting of alfalfa was put 
up in good condition. Meadows and pas- 
tures are rather short. Some sickness 
among horses, and a few have died. Oth- 
er livestock in good condition.—George 
E. Martin. 


for anything to advance. 





Livestock News 


F. Rothlisberger & Son, Elgin, Iowa, 
breeders of high-class Shorthorn cattle, 
own one of the good herds of the state, 


and will make a public sale June 21. For 
this event, they have cataloged 42 lots, 
12 splendid young bulls and 30 females, 
seven of which have big, lusty calves at 


foot. The bulls are of good dark colors, 
have splendid heads, straight lines and 
desirable type, and are mostly sired by 
the senior sire, Crown Prince, by Master 


Rodney, a son of Imp. Rodney, out of a 
Royal Cumberland dam. A number of 
his daughters are in the sale, and they 
will be bred to Raveni Major, a son of 
Browndale Pilot, out of a dam by a son 
of Browndale Count, making him a line- 
bred Browndale. He was third prize 
winner at the International. The blood- 
lines are the best. Be sure to get the 
catalog. 

The Aberdeen Angus sale held by Way- 
land Hopley, Atlantic, Iowa, on May 29, 
brought out a large attendance, but a 
rather conservative buying crowd. He 
had a splendid offering of cattle, but the 
lack of rainfall the past two months 
caused a lot of prospective buyers, who 
wanted cattle and had no pastures or 
feed, to lay off, and therefore some real 
bargains were secured by those who had 
the nerve to buy. The 19 bulls in the 





sale made an average of $120 and were 
among the very best bulls sold this 
spring. They should have brought a lot 


more money. The heifers and a few cows 
averaged $76, and the 46 head made an 








average of $78 per head. Col, N. G. 
Kraschel did the selling. 
Allen & Watson, Laurens, Iowa, own 


one of the good Holstein herds in the 
state of Iowa, and are offering some of 
the best producing cows in the herd at 
prices that should appeal to those inter- 
ested in type, quality and production. 
Remember the Brown Swiss sale of F. 
M. Wolfe, at Wesley, Iowa, on June 12, 
and go prepared to buy some of this pop- 
ular breed of cattle. He is selling 26 





head of well bred Brown Swiss in this 
sale. 

Two splendid young Shorthorn bulls 
are advertised for sale by Ray Coglon, 
Exira, Iowa. These are good, and the 
prices are right. Mention this paper 
when writing him. 

Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa, offers 


five mighty good Poland China fall boars 
for sale, good enough to head herds, and 
at reasonable prices, It will pay you to 
see these boars, 


L. E. Ferguson, Laurens, Iowa, offers 
choicely bred Holstein Friesian bulls, eli- 
gible to registry, at from $40 up, and he 
has some good ones, Better write or 8° 
and see him, 





Investigations into the service life of 
farm machinery show that few machined 
really wear out. Most equipment is dis- 
carded as a result of poor care, lack of 
repair or because it becomes out of date 








GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 





Helps Protect 
Livestock and 
Poultry from 
Parasites an 

Disease 









booklet on 
“FARM SANITATION” 
Write today 
Address Desk K-41-F 


Animal Industry Dept. of 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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More Money 


is to be made by corn-belt 
farmers producing 
own feeding cattle. 
horn cattle are naturally : 
to_corn-belt farming. Shorthorn 
bulls increase the size and feeding 
uality—the type that mature 
into prime beef. Those who prefer milk will find 
Shorthorns | give pa of milk and 
3 is, demand. Reasonable 

REE booklets on how 
Milking 









i 
Milking 
that their progeny 


recording fees. Ask f 
to make more money Onith Shorthorns, 
Shorthorns and Polled Shorthorns. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN 


BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


13 Dexter Park Ave., Dept. W, Chicago, Hill. 














~~ ABERDEEN ANGUS 


“CHOICE ANGUS BULLS 


I am offering 7 Mh choice yearting. bulls for sale, 
ceed by Revolution 11th and Sir Empress Black- 
All vial and Bl ackbirds. Also some choice 


Addres: 
NORTON, FONTANELLE, IOWA 


HEREFORDS 


~ Polled Herefords 


We offer 20 bulls and heifers for sale. 
Popular blood lines. 


GEO. ROSS & SON 


GRAY, IOWA 


HOLSTEINS 
“~~ HOLSTEIN BULLS 
For better udders, higher test, see our young sites 
by our Urmagelsche sire from our show cows with 
large records. We invite you to view our Purebred 


Holstein Herd. 
ALLEN AND WATSON LAURENS, IOWA 
SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE 


High class Shorthorn bull by Broad Back. 
Six Oxford ewes with lambs at side. Six Ram- 
bouillet ewes with lambs at side. Hampshire, 
Oxford, Shropshire and Southdown rams. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 


Miers. 
W 




















Ames, Iowa 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale 


1AM OFFERING two good red and roan bulls for 
sale. Both sired by Edgecote Crown. One choice 

ted pa a! the Gold Mint tribe, real herd bull pros- 

gt Write or come and see them. Addres. 

AY coG LON EXIRA, Tow A 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 
APP PPP PPL PS 
BREEDER of Milking Shorthorns for over 40 yea 
=, Een American and Clay and Bates na 
eorted breeding with excellent aithing ancest 
ls 


to 12 months old. few choice, tri 
young a and bred heifers. Prices reasonable. 
Kiso “White Collie 
less Herd. John 


Founder of the Peer- 
TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH 
BRED GILTS 


Boars and fall pigs, either sex. 
grown—good  litters—double 
Prompt shipment. 


J.J. NEWLIN Grimes, Iowa 
HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 
Farceur, the greatest ng son of Farceur, 

beads our stud. Our Belgians are noted for their 

@ality, size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


€ G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


ASSES 

















Well 
treated. 














HOLBERT 
Belgian and Percheron 


STALLIONS 





You will 
Write or 
in your com- 


Two-year-olds to mature stallions. 
always find a selection in our barns. 
tisit us if a stallion is needed 
munity. 

souaeay HORSE IMPORTING CO. 

EELEY, Delaware County, IOWA 
tend | Mr cents for Stallion Service Record Book. 


“BROWN SWISS SALE 
26 HEAD 26 
Wesley, Iowa, June 12, 1934 


Selling 16 cows and heifers. 5 tothe, including 
ue splendid herd bull PRINCE VICTOR JIM 
¥r 9, and some very oromising spring calves 
Ada. for my catalog and please mention this paper 


F.M. WOLFE, Wesley, Iowa 


Col. H. S. Duncan, Auctioneer 




















When writing to advertisers, will 
you please mention this paper. 


June 10, 


Future Livestock Sales 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
June 12—St. Albans Farms, Pacific, Mo. 
June 18—Strathmore Farms, Webster City, 
Iowa. 
BROWN SWISS 


June 12—F. M. Wolfe, Wesley, Iowa, 
GUERNSEYS 
June 16—Sunnymede-Gayoso Farms Bull 
Sale, Waterloo, Iowa. Melin-Petersen 
Co., Mgrs., 203-W Gorham Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
HEREFORDS 
June 28—Slagle-Miller Herefords, Mary- 
ville, Mo.; F. W. Farley, Sale Megr., 600 
Graphic Arts Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
HOLSTEINS 


June 25—Oakdale Farm (Dispersion Sale), 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. Melin-Petersen 
Co., Mgrs., 203-W Gorham Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

SHORTHORNS 

June 21—Fred Rothlisberger & Son, Elgin, 
Iowa. 

June 30—C. F. 


Curtiss, Ames, Iowa. 


Oct. 10—Theo. Martin & Son, R. 1, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Daniel E. Bower, Bridgewater, 
Iowa. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Dec. 12—Z. T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap, 
Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 10—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 





Sales Next Two Weeks 


Tuesday, June 12— 


Aberdeen Angus—St. Albans Farms, 
Pacific, Mo. 

Brown Swiss—F. M. Wolfe, Wesley, 
Iowa. 

Saturday, June 16— 

Guernseys — Sunnymede - Tom Cooper 
Bull Sale, Waterloo, Iowa. Melin- 
Petersen Co., Mers., 203-W Gorham 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Monday, June 18— 
Aberdeen Angus — Strathmore Farms, 


Webster City, Iowa. 
Thursday, June a— 
Shorthorns—Fred Rothlisberger & Son, 





Elgin, Iowa. 
° T 
Livestock News 
The Jersey cattle sale, at Waterloo, 


Iowa, Decoration Day, for the Waterloo 
Jersey Farm, was attended by breeders 
from Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota and 
thruout the state of Iowa. They present- 
ed a splendid lot of cattle of rare type 
and excellent records, and announced at 
the close of the sale that it was their 
intention to make this an annual event. 
The top of the sale was Lot 7, a yearling 
bull, selling for $105 to R. E. Castle, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. The sale averaged about 
$60. The buyers were as follows: John 
Andrews & Sons, Joplin, Mo., who took 
four cows and one bull; Roy B. Carlburg, 
Nebraska; A. E. Benner, Fredericksburg, 
Iowa; R. E. Castle, Marshalltown, Iowa; 
A. B. Dean, Waterloo, Iowa; Elmer Erd- 
man, Wykoff, Minn.; W. F. Heston, Rich- 
land, Iowa; D. L. Klinger, Harcourt, 
Iowa; J. M. Schmit, Motley, Minn.; Tru- 
man Comer, Waterloo, Iowa. 


One of the most important Angus auc- 
tions this season will be the forthcoming 
public sale of Strathmore Farm, Webster 


City, Iowa, June 18, at which time they 
will offer 40 excellent young cattle. The 
20 young bulls include more high class 


herd bull propositions than any auction 
in a long time. The females are suitable 
for foundation purposes. The breeding 
and individual merit of the offering will 
assure their future usefulness. It will be 
bargain day for those who desire to work 
breed improvement. Plan now to come. 
Apply now for the free illustrated catalog. 


Guernsey cattle breeders will be in- 
terested in the forthcoming sale of 
bulls at the Waterloo Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress pavilion, Waterloo, Iowa, June 16. 
There will be a choice consignment from 
the famous Sunnymede Farm, Bismark, 
Mo., and the Gayoso Farms, Hornlake, 
Miss. There are 33 splendid bulls. For 
free catalog, address Melin-Petersen 
Company, Sale Managers, 203-W Gorham 
3ldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Northeastern Iowa Milking Short- 
horn Breeders’ picnic will be held at the 
S. A. Green & Son farm, Castalia, Iowa, 
and the Iowa State Milking Short- 
horn picnic will be held June 14, at the 
farm of Ralph Clampitt, New Providence, 
Iowa. All admirers of the breeds and 
those interested are invited to attend 
both picnics. 


the F. M. 








ee 
——— 








Remember Wolfe Brown 
Swiss sale, at Wesley, Iowa, on June 12. 
This firm is selling some good Brown 
Swiss cattle, and if you are interested 
in this popular breed, make it a point 
to attend this sale. 

George Ross & Son, Gray, Iowa, adver- 
tise twenty Polled Hereford bulls and 
heifers for sale, and some real bargains. 
Write the above firm at once, or go and 
\ see > then m. Mention | this paper. 











The sale of this 
drought The catt 
are ruined. 


Monday, 


12:30 


25 


At Oakdale Farm 
BLOOMING PRAIRIE, 


Take advantage 








MINNESOTA 





OAKDALE HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 


93 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
J U N E 44 Cows; 12 Bred Heifers; 20 Heifer Calves; 
i Herd Sire; 16 Buil Calves. 
Most of the cows are due in the early fall Good type and 
production Popular lines of breeding 


BLOOD TESTED FOR ABORTION DISEASE 


Melin-Peterson Company, Sale Managers 
203-W Gorham Bldg., 


splendid herd is made necessary because of the 
le are in good shape but feed and pasture crops 


of this opportunity. Catalog sent on request. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 








Cedarwood Farm 


SHORTHORN SALE 


(12 miles east of West Union, 12 west of Elka- 
der on No. 56, 4 north of Wadena and 4 south 
of Elgin.) 





Elgin, Iowa, 
Thursday, June 21 


4? H d 12 CHOICE YOUNG BULLS 
@ad@ 30 DESIRABLE FEMALES 


This is a draft from one of the good herds of the state, the bulls are 
a desirable lot and will make some splendid sires. Most of them are by 
the senior herd sire CROWN PRINCE, a son of Master Rodney by Imp. 
Rodney, dam by a son of Royal Cumberland. Two sons of Villager’s Baron 
are cataloged. One of the best is Cedarwood Regal King 2d, a roan July 
yearling by Crown Prince. He was junior champion at four district fairs 
last fall. His dam is a full sister to Cedarwood Nuggett, first prize sum- 
mer yearling steer at the International. Cedarwood Mastiff, a splendid 
red year old in June, good type, excellent style and quality. Another is 
Cedarwood Brownie, a dark red, the same age, pleasing in form and 
straight in lines. The bulls are low-set, short-legged, level tops with 
good heads and excellent quality. In the females seven sell with big fine 
calves at foot. They will be bred to Crown Prince or RAVENI MAJOR, 
a line bred Browndale bull which stood third at the recent International. 
Fifteen daughters of CROWN PRINCE, three daughters of Village Jave- 
lin 3rd, the great Miller Bros. show bull strong in Avondale blood. Three 
daughters of VILLAGER’S ROYALIST, the noted son of Village Golden, 
a sire of an International grand champion. Augusta of Oakland 7th is one 
of his daughters, a roan five-year-old Augusta and close to calving. Cedar- 
wood Clara 4th is a beautiful roan by Village Javelin 3rd. She is a line 
bred Villager of the Marr Clara family and close to calving to service of 
CROWN PRINCE. Cedarwood Crocus 16th, the grand champion cow at 
District fairs last fall sells. Also Cedarwood Acorn 6th, a roan three- 
year-old, with breedy head, very smooth and has splendid calf at foot. 
The 10 open heifers and 15 bred heifers are a most attractive lot and the 
sort to build a herd with. Families represented are Augusta, Clara, 
Devergoil, Lavender, Crocus, Acorns, Flower Girl, Rosemary, Rosebud, 
and Flossie. Catalog is ready for mailing. Ask for FREE copy. Please 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. Address 


F. ROTHLISBERGER & SON, ELGIN, IOWA 


John Halsey, Auctioneer. 











Strathmore Farm 


Angus Production Sale 


(Sale at Fair Grounds) 


Webster City, Iowa, June 18, 1934 


20 Genuine Herd Bull Prospects 
40 Head 20 Excellent Young Females 


This is a select draft from one of America’s leading herds that is rich in 
the blood of McHenry and Escher breedfng representing more GRAND 
CHAMPION BLOOD than any sale in recent years. The offering is mostly 
by REVOLUTION Sist and REVOLUTION 50th, two outstanding breeding 
sons of the celebrated International grand champion BLACKCAP REVOLU- 
TION. A few by the famous REVOLUTION 100th, an International grand 
champion. The most popular families of the breed are represented. Only 
the shortage of feed makes such attractive breeding cattle available for 
the buyers. This is the opportunity for men to improve their herds. 


GENUINE BARGAINS! COME! BUY AT YOUR OWN PRICE! 
Beautiful illustrated catalog sent FREE on request. Address 


STRATHMORE FARM WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


Auctioneer: N. G. Kraschel Fieldman: J. E. Halsey 

















GUERNSEY BULL SALE 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF BULLS FROM THE 
FAMOUS SUNNYMEDE FARM, BISMARK, MO., 
AND GAYOSO FARMS, HORNLAKE, MISSISSIPPI, 


33 Registered Bulls 


Mostly of breeding age. Splendid type 
popular May Rose breeding. Most of them are 
sons and grandsons of the noted A. R. sires, Lang- 
water Africander and Langwater Juvis From high 
producing A. dams. 


Saturday 
One O'clock 
JUNE 


16 


Dairy Pa ng Grounds 


WATERLOO 
IOWA 


and of the 


If you need a herd sire here is an oppar- 
tunity you should not miss. Send for catalog. 


MELIN-PETERSEN CO., Sale Managers, 


203-W Gorham Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


























SLAGLE-MILLER SALE 


Prince Domino—Domino—Beau Blanchard—Beau Mischief ANXIETY 4th Herefords 
MARYVILLE, MO., Thurs., June 28 a ee 
42 AEAD 


6 Head of Real Choice Yearling Bulls 
36 Head of Good Cows, Calves and Heifers 


The cows include 7 calved in 1930; 9 in 1929; 2 in 1928: 5 in 1927: 1 in 1926, 
and 1 in 1922 Many calves at side Also 13 yearling heifers and 6 choice yearling 
bulls. The offering represents the get of Earl Blanchard, Prince Domino B., Prince 
Domino's Image, Hazford Token 2d, Prince Domino 21st, Prince Domino 18th, Domino's 
Lady 199th, Nebraska Domino, Beau Blanchard Ist and Beau Blanchard 38th, a strong 
representation of the blood lines of Beau Blanchard, Domino, Prince Domino and Beau 
Mischief. Large, roomy, matronly, regular-producing cows, many with extra good 
calves at side, others bred and heavy in calf to good herd sires. Auct. Fred Reppert. 


ues address either 
, Ravenwood, 


For catalo 


J. M. SLAGL or W. S. MILLER, Bolckow, Mo. 


















tobacco.. in most p aces | o 
is the largest-s — hase 


© 1934, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 























— it takes good things to make 
good things. 

—the mild ripe tobaccos we 
buy for Chesterfield mean milder 
better taste. 

—the way they are made 
means Chesterfields burn right 
and smoke cool. 

—it means that down where 


they grow tobacco folks know 
that mild ripe tobaccos are 
bought for Chesterfields. 
And because Chesterfields are 
made of the right kinds of to- 
bacco, it is a milder cigarette, 
a cigarette that tastes better, 
There is no substitute for mild, 
ripe tobacco. 








esterfield 





PUB LIBRA 

















